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Is the American Home Slipping? 


Something Is Needed to Dignify the World’s Most Important Profession 


OME foolhardy man writer with more 

courage than sense recently said that 

there is nothing that woman does that 

man cannot do better. I understand 
that when the indignant and expressive sex 
got through with that writer after his rash 
statement, he crawled into a hole and pulled 
the hole in after him 

I realize the chances I take in discussing 
women or any of their interests, but | have 
some rather emphatic views on the home, 
woman’s place in it, and on the work which 
the Home Bureaus are doing, and in spite of 
the danger, I am going to discuss them. | 
shall at least avoid the likelihood of personal 
annihilation for my remarks by omitting to 
sign them. So here goes. 

The home is the most important factor in 
the development of all that is good in human 
life. It is the fundamental unit of society 
and the foundation rock of every successful 
nation. The history shows that the down- 
fall of each nation began with the lowering 
of the standards of its homes. Practically 
every effort in the world’s history of com- 
munism has failed, no matter how high the 
ideals upon which it was started, because 
such efforts put the community life before 
the home life, or did not recognize the sanc- 
tity of the home at all. 


A Distinct Tendency Downward 


I am not a pessimist, but it seems to me 
that there is a distinct tendency downward 
in American homes to-day. Our modern life 
and civilization makes care most necessary 
to maintain the same high standards in our 
home life that our fathers had. This was 
once an agricultural nation, and the business 
of farming is tied up with the farm home. 
In the early days, and to some extent still, 
the farm people, who were a large part of 
the population, spent the long evenings read- 
ing gathered about the family hearth, or 
more correctly speaking, around the “settin’ ”’ 
room table. Most of the amusements were 
in the form of games played in the home 
among members of the same family or 





Sometime ago we published a picture of farm leaders and offered prizes for the largest list of correct names of the men in the picture. 
name cnly a part of the group. The woman claim they can do better. 
son (not related to any in the group) who names the largest number of these women correctly, the New York State Federation of Home Burea: 
The second largest list will receive a prize of $3, the third largest $2. Where there is a tie, those involved will each receive the amo 
The contest closes May 15 


prize of $5. 


By A MERE MAN 


in the social affairs of the neighborhood, 
usually in some neighbor’s home. During 
the day, when not in school, the children 
were either in the presence of the mather 
in the house, or the older ones were asso- 
ciated most of the day with father in the 
farm work. 

Especially important was the practical 
training that girls of former generations re- 
ceived in home making. Every kitchen was 
a laboratory where the girl, with the efficient 
mother as the teacher, learned to bake and 
sew and to care for a home and for the 
younger children. 


An Idea that Should be Carried On 

Best of all, the girl was constantly taught 
the idea that the greatest profession or career 
that she could possibly have was to help 
create another home in which she would be 
the moving spirit. But times change, and 
it is right that they should, if we prepare 
ourselves not only to enjoy the good things 
that come with progress, but to meet ade- 
quately its evils also. 

In the majority of American families 
to-day the father is separated from his chil- 
dren all day, often leaving so early in the 
morning and returning so late at night that 
there is little opportunity for the mutual 
good that such association between father 
and children brings. More and more, even 
in the country, are the evenings spent out- 
side of the home, not in the home of some 
neighbor, but with the automobile, at the 
motion pictures, or in some other form of 
amusement. 

Particularly unfortunate, as I view it, is 
the fact that our girls are being educated 
away from the home. Too often now the 
modern mother washes the dishes herself 
while the daughter entertains company in 
the parlor. Thousands of young women come 
to the marriage altar with little or no practi- 
cal knowledge of the essential things they 
sHould know. 





KNOW YOUR LEADERS 





The world demands of the young husband 
that he have money or trade or profession 
with which to support a family, but the world 
asks nothing of the bride in the way of train- 
ing for the more important task of caring 
for that family. Is it any wonder that the 
courts are filled with divorces, when the 
young bride, educated all of her life with 
the thought that home making was not a 
profession or even a trade, but a menial task, 
and that a “career” was much more im- 
portant, comes to her great responsibility 
trained neither materially nor spiritually to 
meet it? 

How many, many times the young woman 
who was so set upon a career in her youth 
realizes with great bitterness, when too late, 
that she accepted the career in place of the 
greatest profession of all the world, and had 
indeed sold her birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

Some one has made the statement, some- 
what exaggerated, that the dream of many 
modern young wives is to live in a 2 x 4 apart- 
ment over a delicatessen store with very 
handy transportation to the department 
stores and theaters. Contrast this, if you 
will, with the real home makers of past gen- 
erations and you will agree, I think, that 
while there are millions of well managed, 
happy homes with high ideals, yet there are 
enough of the other kind, and their number 
is increasing, to give all thinking people 
grave concern. 


The Factor of the Woman in Business 


Another factor which modern life has 
brought about, is the millions of unmarried 
young women who are helping to do the 
world’s work outside of the home, whose 
competition prevents millions of men from 
marrying, or at least makes an excuse for 
them not to marry. Most of these girls 
would marry if they got the right chance, 
but until the chance comes, if it ever 
does, most of them must earn their own 
living, although in doing so they are les- 

(Continued on page 345) 





A very few were able to 


Here is a picture of the leaders of Home Bureau work in New York State. To the pet 
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The Passing of A Great Farm Industry 


Hops Combined Speculation and Romance— Growers Glad To See Them Go 


OPS are on their last legs, or 
rather, on their last poles. In 1899 
and 1909, Schoharie County had 
more acres of hops per square mile 
than any other county in New York State. 
Daily I now see deserted hop houses, stacks 
of idle poles, and hear stories in hop vernacu- 
lar of the good old days. This county stuck 
to hops to the last and is still staying with 
100 acres or less. Our German and Dutch 
blood makes us so perverse that we stayed 
strong in hops when 
nearly every other county 


By RAY F. POLLARD 


3ohemian glass. The roots were sometimes 
used as a substitute for sarsaparilla; the 
tender shoots were sometimes eaten like as- 
paragus; the vine was said to make good 
paper pulp and even cloth, and if pressed 
fresh into stacks, would make ensilage. 

The peak of the world’s hop acreage is said 
to have been reached in 1894 when there 
were 272,865 acres and at the same time 


economy could they produce for six cents. 
New York’s decline started soon after 1879, 
and we must look back as far as that 
to find at least one cause. At that time Wis- 
consin had 4,439 acres and in the decade fol- 
lowing, California, Oregon, and Washington 
came rapidly in with their thousands of 
acres. It was this competition from the 
Pacific coast where climate, soil and condi- 
tions were exceedingly favorable that first 
sounded the doom of New York’s monopoly. 
Insects and disease in- 

vaded New York first and 





in New York State saw 
the storm of competition, 
disease and _ prohibition 
coming and got out from 
under. 


The First Planting 


History records that 
the first yard was set by 
J. D. Coolidge at Madison, 
N. Y. in 1808. Growth 
was slow, however, and 
by 1840 there were hardly 
more than 2,000 acres of 
hops in the United States, 
of which two-thirds were 
in pious New England and 
the rest in New York 
State. By 1859 there 
were produced in the 
country 55,000 bales rep- 
resenting one-third as 
Many acres, seven-eighths 
of them in New York 
State, with Vermont the 
only New England State to stay in the game. 

Hop growing was contagious in New York. 
Sooner or later practically every county was 
exposed and by 1879 there were 39,072 acres 
of this crop in the State. At this same date 
Wisconsin had 4,439 acres and California 
was a poor third with 1,119 acres. 


The Use of Hops 


It has been stated on good authority that 
the manufacture of beer and ale required 95 
per cent of the hop crop of the world. The 
Same authority estimated that there were 
264,500 acres of hops raised annually at the 
close of the nineteenth century. Assuming 
the average yield to be 650 pounds per acre, 
we find a world production of 171,925,000 
pounds. Now take 95 per cent of this for 
the amount used in beer and ale, allow 
One and one-half pounds of hops to a bar- 
rel of beer, consider 250 “boot-legs” to the 
barrel, and we find that hops entered into 
27,221,458,333 drinks for a_ beer-thirsty 
world. 

There is no disputing the fact that hops 
and beer were two good cronies, neither 


happy or prosperous without the other. Other 


Teasons besides the Volstead Act will be 
Siven for the fall of hops in New York State 
later in this article. 
he remaining five per cent of hops were 
used for medicine, for decoctions, in yeast 
Ing, and even in the manufacture of 








Hop picking time was something of a holiday in the heyday of the industry 


63,777 acres in the United States according 
to the best estimates. 

The peak of prices occurred in December, 
1882, when hops were quoted in New York 
at $1.13 per pound. That was the time when 
growers held for $1.25 and $2, and one man 
swore in half sincerity that he would get a 
cent apiece for his hops. Most of them got 
left. Last summer I visited the farm of a 
ruined hop grower, fields neglected and 
buildings falling down. He held 10,000 Ibs. 
for $1.25; later he used them to bed his live- 
stock and fertilize the land. Another man 
was offered one dollar a pound and finally 
took ten cents. But the climax of foolish- 
ness was reached when a grower who 
couldn’t get $1.25 a pound, took his crop and 
scattered it on the public highway. 


A Problem of To-Day as Well 


Following high prices came an increased 
acreage with the result that the price was 
exceedingly low three years later in 1885. 
How many times have farmers had this les- 
son demonstrated with other crops like pota- 
toes, and how many centuries will it be be- 
fore a few of them commence to heed it? 

The lowest recorded price for new hops 
was six cents per pound in August of 1879. 
Some farmers have said that in the days 
when labor was 75 cents per day and brim- 
stone three-quarters of a cent a pound, they 
could produce hops for ten cents, but by no 





even after reaching Wash- 
. ington and Oregon in 1888 
+} | and 1889 were not so de- 
ae structive there as here. 
The “blue mold” or hop 
mildew, a fungous disease 
was probably the most de- 
structive agent. Dusting 
the vines repeatedly with 
powdered sulphur was 
found to be effective and 
thousands of barrels were 
used for the purpose. 


es 


Insects Liked Hops 


Of the insects the plant 
louse, said to cause “black 
mold” was most dreaded. 
This horde of suckers 
were combated by the use 
of kerosene emulsion and 
in later years by nicotine 
sprays. The hop grub in- 
jured the roots and tender 
sprouts, caterpillars fed 
on the leaves, as did the thrips and flea 
beetles. The “hop merchants” were most in- 
teresting chrysalids of two common butter- 
flies. The superstition held among hop grow- 
ers to the effect that when the gold spotted 
ones were plentiful the crop would be good, 
while if the silver spotted ones were plenti- 
ful and the gold spotted ones were scarce, 
the price would be low. 


A Forerunner of the 18th Amendment 


Local option had considerable to do with 
hop growing. As soon as they were given 
the right by law to prohibit the public sale 
of intoxicating liquors, many towns did so 
and remained “dry” from that time to this. 
A whack on beer produced a sympathetic 
black eye on hops. 

Another cause of diminution in New York 
was the fact that there were hundreds of 
little growers with small “yards” on poor, 
hilly lands where comparative failure was 
rather quick and sure. 

But the final knock-out blow was given by 
the 18th Amendment. The referee has been 
counting for several years now and is likely 
to count until he wears himself out before 
the one-time champion “the hop industry” 
with “beer” for his backer, will show any 
signs of life. 

Hop picking time was the social event of 
the season in many localities. The old and 

(Continued on page 347) 
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Sapiro versus Carver 


WO men of much training, ability and ex- 

perience are attracting national attention 
by their emphatic and wide-spread views 
upon the economics of agriculture, and es- 
pecially by their radically different opinions 
as to the value of cooperation to the farmer. 

Mr. Aaron Sapiro is America’s most en- 
thusiastic believer in cooperation. He travels 
up and down the land and by his great ability 
as a speaker and with an unlimjted en- 
thusiasm, he has started many sections and 
hundreds of communities in immense coop- 
erative projects. He is a sincere apostle of 
a great cause, but because of his enthusiasm, 
too often, farmers are led to start their co- 
operative enterprises with too much hope 
that cooperation is immediately going to rev- 
olutionize their business and bring them 
prosperity. 

If Mr. Sapiro could stay and continue to 
inject his wonderful personality and leader- 
ship into the organization, many of the 
things that he promises through cooperative 
effort would probably come true; but un- 
fortunately, leaders with Sapiro’s enthusiasm 
and ability are rare and after a time when 
the cooperative finds trouble along its way 
and fails to make good on the too great 
hopes upon which it was founded, its mem- 
bers become discouraged and critical. They 
forget the smaller and consertative results 
which it is really accomplishing and too 
often it goes the way of those hundreds of 
other enterprises, built too much on hope 
and not enough on sound business principle. 

On the other hand, Professor Thomas N. 
Carver the Economist of Harvard is prob- 
ably too conservative in his views of what 
can be done by cooperation. Mr. Sapiro and 
Professor Carver spoke recently from the 
same platform during Farmers’ Week in 
Ohio. The Cleveland Plain Dealer said that 
Professor Carver “threw buckets and buck- 
ets of cold water” on the glowing enthusiasms 
aroused by Sapiro’s remarkable address 
earlier in the week. 

Carver said that cooperation will help 
clear special crops from regions that go 
strong on them, but will never touch nor 


alter the immense established markets for 
such staples as wheat and cotton. “Coop- 
eration like everything else needs a self- 
renewing motive. Enthusiasm dies out, but 
the desire for money never dies out. If an 
organization can make money, that perpetu- 
ates itself. If there is any money in coop- 
eration, I am for it; if not, I don’t take much 
interest in it.’’ 

Somewhere between the too enthusiastic 
Sapiro view and the too conservative Carver 
view on cooperation lies the “middle of the 
road.” Organization of farmers will never 
bring any panacea. No farmer will get rich 
by it. But if it is founded upon good busi- 
ness methods and led by capable and honest 
men, farmers can hope to get by cooperation 
their just share of the true market returns 
for their products. 


Lord Robert Cecil and the League 
of Nations 


ORD ROBERT CECIL, England’s chief 

exponent of the League of Nations, is 
visiting America to tell our people why he 
believes in the League, and to secure from 
them in return suggestions and criticisms 
which will help to perfect a great world or- 
ganization, formed for the purpose of pre- 
venting war. 

A dinner and reception were given to 
Lord Robert in New York City, where he 
made his opening speech in explanation of 
the League of Nations and answered ques- 
tions in regard to it. This dinner was at- 
tended by bankers, lawyers, business men, 
clergymen, journalists and leaders of all sorts 
who gave the great English apostle of world 
peace the very closest of attention. Lord 
Robert was introduced by James G. 
McDonald who recently wrote the feature 
article in American Agriculturist, describ- 
ing better than we have seen it anywhere 
else, the situation that exists in the Ruhr 
Valley in the present conflict between Ger- 
many and France. Because Lord Robert 
Cecil’s speech is the clearest and best presen- 
tation of the principles upon which the 
League of Nations is founded, and because 
we believe our farm people are intensely in- 
terested in the great problem of preventing 
war, we expect to print as a feature article 
in our next issue much of what Lord Robert 
said. 

More and more is it being brought home to 
all of us, as we struggle so hard to rectify 
what the war did, that some way or other 
we must do something to prevent war. There 
is no use to struggle forward for a century 
to make a little advance in civilization to 
have it all swept away by unnecessary con- 
flicts between the nations. Maybe the League 
of Nations is not the way, but so far no one 
has come forward with a better plan. Per- 
haps if we cannot agree with all of the de- 
tails of the League as explained by Lord 
Robert, we can, because of the great need, 
unite on the fundamental principles if they 
will prevent other catastrophes such as that 
started by Kaiser Wilhelm in 1914. 


Farmers’ Hours 


13 an article entitled, “The Farmer and the 
Factory Hand” in the February issue of 
the “Atlantic Monthly,” Arthur Pound has 
some interesting remarks on the hours that 
farmers work. 

He says that farmers think because they 
start the day early and finish it late that 
they work more hours than any other class 
of workers. In their calculations, accord- 
ing to Mr..Pound, they fail to allow for the 
time between spells during the day that they 
don’t work. To prove his point, Mr. Pound 
asked a farmer about farmers’ hours, who 
answered him as follows: 

“It depends upon how much land the man 
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has and what kind of a wife, and how much 
stock, etc. You can’t lay down a rule that 
holds for all alike. But mine’s about an 
average layout, and I put in—just figure it 
up for yourself—say two weeks at fourteen 
hours a day, and two more at twelve. Then 
two months at ten hours a day. That aec- 
counts for the three busy seasons, planting, 
haying and harvesting, and some over. Al- 
low two months at eight hours and two more 
at six. There’s more than seven months 
gone and winter left. Gosh, a fellow don’t 
really put in more than four hours a day 
in winter choring around, if he really works 
at it. Of course, with nothing much to do, 
and plenty of time to do it in, he lays around 
and lingers on the job a good deal. Sundays 
the year around would rate about the same, 
four hours each. Then to play safe, better 
allow 100 hours for chopping winter fire- 
wood and 100 for repairing tools and build- 
ings and odds and ends.” 

Mr. Pound goes on to say, “that averages 
just a little over seven hours a day the year 
around. The city man who works eight 
hours a day the year around, all but Sundays, 
comes close to matching the farmer.” 

The article as a whole speaks very kindly 
of farmers and perhaps the remarks about 
the actual hours that the farmer works is 
not far from right, although in these short 
help times, the farmer with a large dairy 
puts in a pretty full day in winter as well 
as in summer. 

But what Mr. Pound fails to take into 
consideration is the fact that when the city 
man gets through with his job, he can for- 
get it, while the farmer actually has re- 
sponsibility for his work from the time he 
gets up in the morning until he goes to bed. 
Even when he has a holiday off, he must cut 
it short to “hurry home to milk the cows.” 

This whole question of the farmer’s hours 
is a very interesting one and worth some 
discussion. How many hours do you actually 
work in the course of a year? How do your 
hours vary during the year? What kind of 
farming do you do? Have you ever con- 
sidered methods for better regulation of 
your work to give you the same or better re- 
sults and more freedom? 


Getting Rid of a Load of Hay 


- ESTERDAY,” said a farmer recently 
to a friend, “I took a load of hay to 
town and got rid of it.” 

In that expression, the farmer uncon- 
sciously showed one big reason why farmers 
get so little for their products. His whole 
psychology toward that load of hay and its 
sale was entirely wrong. With him the hay 
was something of little value to get rid of, 
instead of a possession much to be desired, 
to be parted from only when properly sold. 

The idea is general on the part of both 
farmers and dealers that the dealer confers 
a great favor on the farmer for taking the 
farmer’s products off his hands at any old 
price, but you can bet the farmer is not made 
to feel that he is conferring any favor on the 
dealer when he buys his farm equipment and 
supplies. It is an absurd situation that the 
farmer takes for most of his products the 
prices that the other fellow is willing to give, 
and pays for his supplies the price that the 
other fellow names, but for this situation, 
farmers themselves are chiefly to blame. 
How can we expect others to value what we 
hold of little account? 

Products which the farmer raise are the 
most desirable and most necessary in the 
world. If it were not for these products, 
the world would starve. The first step in 
marketing is to recognize the value of and 
have some confidence in what we have for 
sale. 


“All great nations fail when their agricul- 
ture fails.”—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. / 
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“What Hath God Wrought?” 


Radio—The Latest Phenomenon for Reducing The Curse of Farm Isolation 


HAVE often thought what fun it would 
be to bring a Yankee farmer w 
say one-hundred years ago, back to earth 
and take a four weeks’ vacation to show 
him the sights. We who are. privileged to 
live in this age are so used to the thousands 
of inventions which help to make modern life 


of interest and worth while that 
we do not realize what a most 
wonderful age it is. But you can 
be assured that our farmer, 
brought to life again after a brief 
hundred years’ rest, would think 
that he had either gone crazy, or 
that all moderns had. Can you 
imagine his face, for instance, 
when he saw for the first time a 
railroad locomotive and train, or 
when you tried to get him to ride 
on one of the strange contrap- 
tions? Bear in mind that it was 
less than one-hundred years ago 
when the first locomotive made its 
trial run. What would he think 
when we showed him the modern 
city with its great buildings, its 
manufactories, department stores, 
and all the electrical devices 


that have come since Benjamin Frank- 
lin sent up his kite with a key attached? 
What would the Yankee farmer say, too, 
when we took him to the farm and showed 
him the grain binder, the milking machine, 
the automobile, the rural-mail delivery, the 
telephone, and the hundred other mechanical 
devices that have changed farming from the 
menial drudgery and lonesome isolation of 
his day to the interesting and worth-while 
business of ours? Comparatively speaking, 


it is only a short time since 1844 
when Samuel Morse, ticked that 
first message by telegraph, “What 
hath God Wrought?” which 
marked the beginning of a new 
day in long-distance communica- 
tion. 

“What hath God Wrought ?”— 
Those are the words and the sen- 
timent that come to me to-night 
as this talk is broadcast into the 
air and carried by radio to thou- 
sands of my friends whose farm 
homes dot the hills and valleys 
of what was, before the day of 
modern invention, a lonesome 
and isolated countryside. 

With the possible exception of 
poverty, the greatest curse of 
farm life has been isolation. The 
bitter tears of loneliness that 
have been shed by farm women 
shut off by bad roads and long 
winters from nearly all social in- 
tercourse with the outside world, 
have been .nothing less than 
tragedy. Isolation also is largely 
to blame for the fact that the 
farmer, while a good producer, 
has been a poor seller. Until re- 
cently he has had no means of 
knowing market conditions nor 
how to meet them, and his isola- 
tion has made it difficult to co- 
operate with his neighbor. The 
R.F.D., the automobile, good 
roads, the telephone and now this 
last great invention, the radio, 
are bringing about a new day in 
the farmer’s social and economic 
life, and are bringing to country 

omes nearly allof the advantages 
of social and economic intercourse 
that city folks have, with few of 
the disadvantages of city life. 

€ radio is just in its infancy, 


\ 


1 ed, 


but it is already developed far enough to give 
promise of doing more even than anything 
else, which we yet have to reduce the farm- 
er’s isolation, to put him in daily touch with 


and to bring to him all that is best in gram 
art, literature and music of the present day. latest 


his markets and with all important news, The 


of communication can be made of the most 
value to you. This is the first effort that has 
been made in New York State to give farm- 
ers a service of this kind. 


American Agriculturist radio pro- 
will include the broadcasting of the 
news of greatest interest to farmers, 

this news to be written and in- 








Our Radio Service 


N Wednesday, April 11, at 7:30 P. M., the address given on this 

page by E. R. Eastman, editor of American Agriculturist, was 
broadcast by radio from the WEAF station of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Whether you own a radio or not, you 
probably will sometime own one, and you will be interested in Mr. 
Eastman’s outline of the special radio service which the American 
Agriculturist is furnishing to farmers through the cooperation of the 
American Telephone Company. 

We are especially interested to have your written suggestions for 
making the radio of more service to farmers. Therefore, if you have 
a radio, will you cooperate by answering the questions suggested 
by Mr. Eastman on this page; and if you do not own a radio, will 
you call these questions to the attention of some friend who does have 
one? The time is coming when you will use this great invention as 
much as you do the telephone now, or more, and in this development 
that is sure to come, you can have an important part in making it 
especially useful to farmers by cooperating with us and the broadcast- 
ing station in developing a real farm-radio service. 


terpreted entirely from the 
farmer’s standpoint. 

For instance, Lord Robert 
Cecil, England’s best exponent 
of the League of Nations, is 
visiting America to tell our 
people why he believes in the 
League, and to secure from them 
in return suggestions and criti- 
cisms which will help to perfect 
a great world organization, 
formed for the purpose of pre- 
venting war. Lord Robert’s, 
speech is the clearest and the 
best presentation of the princi- 
ples upon which the League of 
Nations is founded. Farm peo- 
ple are intensely interested in 
the great problem of preventing 








Because Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the pub- 
lisher of the American Agriculturist, and I 
believe this so thoroughly, and because we 
can see the radio has even greater possibili- 
ties for farm people, because of their situa- 
tion and business than anyone else, we have 
arranged to cooperate for a time at least 
with the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, through this station, WEAF, to 
give you a special farmer’s radio service, 
and try to find out from you how this means 


war; therefore, I think it the 


duty of a farm paper and of the radio broad- 
casting stations to explain and emphasize 
such important news topics as Lord Robert’s 
visit, and to expla:n what the principles he 
advocates might mean to farm people and to 
the world in general. Perhaps if we cannot 
agree with all of the details of the League, we 
can unite on the fundamental principles that 
will help to prevent other catastrophes such 
as that started by Kaiser Wilhelm in 1914. 

This afternoon at Albany, a great hear- 


ing was held by the Joint Educa- 








Radio Questionnaire : 

1. Have you a radio receiving set? Yes.......... WO. ccccccses 
2. If so is it (1) A Crystal Set (2) A Vacuum Tube Set...... 
3. How many sets in your immediate vicinity?.......... cececece 
4. What radio broadcasting stations do you hear? 

ee ee Gicéividnctawns ade VCserensaen ° ° 

a ee a eee. ee ere rere 

Bitinavineemae dee Serer T erry oe DO. ccccvces eeccecce 


5. What day of the week and what time of the day or evening is the 


very best time for broadcasting farm news, market and weather 


a ere ee era ee eee ee eS cocceeecveccosecee 
6. How many ordinarily listen in?........e.ee6- . hace eee we 
eo ET TT ery ee ee ere ke eo nee 
8. Have you a telephone?........ccccccccccccersessescsescees 
9. Is your house wired for electric lightsP......--+cceee eoeeesce 
Male..... . Boys....- 
10. How many im the family: Adults Children 

Female.... Girls... 
11. Do you own an automobile...... WOARRG. v'0 <0 player piano...... 
phonograph...... +... other musical instruments. ........+. 
12. Are you interested in baseball.......... swimming.......eee0 
oe) camping.......... photography..... wee 
a ae fishing. ....sceces OCCRGF SPOOFS. coc ccccece 
13. Periodicals or magazines read: 1......... Skt denned ecceceace 
err eee Ce cceseerconse Qisswaewesas sda qeteccbhennses 

isc tatewes Ct tnee Che eaeees Gintcatsvecseens sevees news 
14. Do you patronize the Public Library......... eee Sane actvevs 
Circulating TADrAry: ..ccccccccccccescecccsesccccceccvccece ° 


15. Upon what particular subjects would you like to hear interesting, 
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tional Committee in the Legis- 
lature on the Rural School Bill, 
which contains the suggestions of 
the Committee of Twenty-one. 
This committee has been work- 
ing for three years to get sugges- 
tions for improvement of our 
rural schools. Whether or not 
this bill will pass this year is 
problematical, but because of the 
great need of the country chil- 
dren for the application of the 
main principle in this bill, it is 
very sure to pass this year or 
next. 

The San Jose Scale, a_ pest 
which attacks apple and other 
fruit trees, is again becoming 
rampant in eastern orchards. A 
few years ago this scale became 
a serious menace to the fruit pro- 
ducing business. Thorough spray- 
ing with lime sulphur solution 
held it in check. Such spraying 
should again be resumed and it is 
now time to do it. I mention these 
three different items, general 
news about the League of Na- 
tions, the farm news on the Rural 
School Bill and the San Jose Scale, 
to illustrate what I mean of using 
the farm press and the radio to 
express and interpret the news 
from the farmer’s standpoint. 

Would such a service be valu- 
able to you? Our suggested agri- 
cultural radio program for the 
coming weeks also includes short 
addresses every Wednesday even- 
ing at 7:30, by some of the great- 
est farm leaders in the United 
States. The first of these will be 
an address by Professor George 
F. Warren of the New York State 

(Continued on page 338) 

















Safe-guard your Fertilizer Investment 





by using your Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange 
to buy your Fertilizer for you 


Prof. E. L. Worthen of Cornell says— 


“T am convinced that the G. L. F. Exchange 
has developed a most progressive fertilizer 
program. It offers a service which New York 
farmers should appreciate. It should enable 
them to readily secure the necessary fer- 
tilizer or fertilizing material to follow the 
recommendations of the College of Agricul- 
ture. It is indeed a service long needed by 
New York farmers.” 


GLF FERTILIZERS 


Dependable Quality 
High Analysis Mixed Fertilizers 


be 





t when t Don 
nula inalysi 


good 


Dependable Acid Phosphate 

(Guaranteed It vailat Pho \ 
oughly cured, milled and screened Made from the best 
quality Phosphate Rock and clear Sulphuric Acid. No 
ludge cid ! 


Raw Materials 
rr shipment in st 


load lot The G. L. F. offers you especially attractive 
prices or tt pn 


Order through your G. L. F. Agent— Write for details 


The Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc. 
Dept. H, Byrne Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“I always graded my potatoes by hand until a friend told me about the Boggs 
Potato and Onion Grader. On his recommendation | bought one and in three sea- 
sons it made enough extra money to buy that piece of ground over there." 

Many a grower has been able to make such a statement after putting a Boggs on 
the job. 

In one operation the Boggs eliminates culls and dirt, and grades No. 1 and No. 2 
Government sizes with less than 3% variation. Commission men gladly pay 25c to 
50c more per bag for Boggs-graded potatoes because they rum true to size and 
therefore net them bigger profits. 

The Boggs also saves you money by cutting down labor costs—does the manual 
labor of from 3 to 5 men, Won't bruise or injure®4 
potatoes. Operated by hand, motor or engine. Six 
models, $40 and up. Handles 75 to 700 bushels per 
hour, according to size. 

Write at once for interesting Booklet. 
BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORPN. 
20 Main St., Atlanta, N. Y. 
Factories: Atlanta, N. Y.—Detroit, Minn. 


BOGGS 


The Standard Grader 
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Grimm Alfalfa 


Heavy-yielding crops over 20 years old are 
¥a common thing for Grimm Alfalfa. Abso- 
lutely winter-proof. Lyman’s Pure Grimm 
comes directly from original strain imported 
by Wendelin Grimm. Earliest maturing va- 
riety. Three to four vigorous ‘crops each 
year. All seed scarified, assuring highest 
ermination. Cheapest protein feed you can buy. 
very order accompanied by affidavit of genuineness. 
Send for free seed sample and booklet! 
A. B. LYMAN 
Introducer of Grimm Alfalfa 
350 Water St., Excelsior, Minn. 




































BUY YOUR CIGARS Di —FIFTY HAND MADES | ° CAR LOTS, Per Lb. 
2 | BINDER Twine 2228222 9 
wanted. HAVANA SMOKEHOUSE. HomELanp. Ga Bl wine eo oe Cc 


prepaid, $1.50. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, BELROSE, OHIO 


Sampies Free. 


'As I View Long Island 


Last Week, Its Farming — This Week, Its Farmers 


|}and the 
| (stretching as it 





LIKE the enthusias- By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. rather the farm peo- 


tic local pride and 
patriotism which leads the Long Island- 
er to call his land the “Blessed Isle,” 
man from Suffolk County 
does more than a 
hundred miles east of any other part 

of our State) to 
] christen it “The 
Sunrise County.” 
We do well when 
we learn to call 
the Home Spot 
“God’s Country.” 
Long Island is 
quite a patch of 
land, anyway. It 
is about 130 miles 
from the old 
Brooklyn Bridge 
to the tip of 
“Montauk’s east- 
ward-pointing 
finger,” and it is 
about 30 miles 
across atthe 
widest point. At 
the western end 
is a roaring city of docks, factories and 
closely built streets of old Brooklyn. 
Then eastward is the communter’s zone. 
This is the region which every morn- 
ing sends a swirling flood of humanity 
through the tube and over the bridges 
and on the ferr ec; into New York City, 





J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


and every evening sucks them back 
again to itself. Long ago Brooklyn 
was called not only “The City of 


Churches,” but the “Bedroom of New 
York” as well. Then up on the “North 
‘ hore” and in the Wheatly Hills region 
and way out around Southampton— 
the “Newport of Long Island”—are the 
imposing estates—the homes, or, more 
correctly, the occasional, sojourning 


| places of the very rich. 
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| still holds the land. 


The Indian Still Remains 
A the eastern end is the Shinne- 
5 - cock Indian Reservation,. where a 
pitiful remnant of the Shinnecock tribe 
The Reservation, 


| if it could be opened up, would be ex- 


| sovereignty. 
| shows that whatever injustices 


ceedingly valuable, and white men have 
long coveted this particular, domain, 
but after many efforts to dispossess 
him, Poor Lo still maintains his ancient 
I am glad, because it 
were 
committed in the past, the State now 
means to deal fairly with its Indian 
wards. 

Of course, an island like this, with 
its long coast line, can never be with- 
out something of the romance and the 
flavor of the sea. Sag Harbor, out 


| toward the eastern end, once rivaled 
| New Bedford as a whaling port, and 


|her hardy 








captains sailed outward 
bound on cruises that were expected 
to be full three years long, and no 
waters were too remote and no climes 
too rigorous for these sturdy adven- 
turers of the seas. Those were proud 
and palmy days such as can never be 
again, for one August day in 1859, at 
Titusville, Pa., a man drilling for salt 
opened a leaping fountain of oil. It 
was the beginning of the end of the 
whaler’s day, and now a once great 
and prosperous industry lives only in 
the halcyon memories of ancient, griz- 
zled men haunting rotting wharfs and 
rehearsing yet once again to each other 
the epic stories of those noble years. 
These gray beards are the last of the 
most undaunted breed of men that ever 
went down to the sea in ships. 
A Sea Coast Country 

\EA coast country is always a well- 

fed lot of folk, for there are cod 
and sea bass out in the open main and 
fiounders and weakfish in the bays, 
and oysters in the inlets, and clams on 
every protected beach, and, best of all, 
there are scallops in Great Peconic Bay, 
and these are a delicacy so delectable 
that to eat of them fresh from the 
water that morning, and fried in deep 
fat to a golden brown—this is to know 
the last and the best that Epicurus 
ever dreamed. 

I believe it was Alexander Pope who 
wrote that “the proper study for Man- 
kind is Man,” and I have always found 
that the most interesting feature of any 
locality is not the soils, or crops, or cli- 
mate, or agricultural methods, but 


ple themselves. Now, 
when you come to speak of the Na- 
tive Sons of the Island, you need 
make no apologies. Perhaps it is not 
epee realized that the oldest Eng- 
ish-speaking settlement in New York 
State was on Long Island, made by 
Connecticut Yankees who migrated 
across the Sound about 1640, coming 
first to Southold, on the North Shore, 
but soon setting up their homes at 
Southampton, on the other side of the 
Island. These early settlers were, of 
course, of purest English blood, and 
they brought with them the Puritans’ 
stern code of morals and the Puritans’ 
meeting house, which in due time be- 
came the Congregational church. Most 
of the old families send their ancestral 
roots back to this fine stock. 


Famous “Sound Avenue” 


OUND AVENUE is the name of are- 

gion rather than a place, but I judge 
the community center is north of: River- 
head, around the Grange Hall, and the 
beautiful country church and the very 
modern rural schoolhouse. Sound Ave- 
nue is also the name of a long, beckon- 
ing road which follows the north side 
of the Island for many miles, keeping 
about a mile from the water front, and 
all the farmsteads are on this road, and 
all the farms run back to the waters of 
the Sound—at this point so wide that 
Connecticut is little more than a blur 
on the horizon. Once these farms were 
large, but as it became necessary to 
provide a heritage for the numerous 
sons who would farm, they have been 
much subdivided. After all, large acre- 
age is less important than in most sec- 
tions, because 40 acres is a lot of land 
when devoted to intensive crops, and 
is really a bigger farming proposition 
than 200 acres devoted to general farm- 
ing. The old plan of letting every farm 
run back to salt water still prevails, 
so that there are some singularly long, 
narrow, shoe-string farms. This has 
resulted in a country road which, on 
the north side at least, is more like a 
scattered village street. So, too, a dense 
rural population and a prosperous agri- 
culture has permitted the development 
of a splendid type of rural civilization. 
For example, it is quite unusual to find 
a large pipe-organ in an open country 
church, but there is one in the Sound 
Avenue Church, and it is good to know 
that, unlike many country churches, 
they have retained the same pastor 
through many years. 


Typifies Rural Life at its Best 


OUND AVENUE has long stood out 

in my thought as typifying rural life 
at its best—an ancient, pure American 
community, with fine traditions—agri- 
culturally prosperous, so that their 
children have gone away to school and 
college, and they themselves have main- 
tained contact with the world through 
books and travel. 

I had expected that some day the 
ever-widening zone of suburban New 
York would engulf them and drive 
them from their pleasant farms. As a 
matter of fact, the city influence never 
seems to have greatly influenced the 
eastern portion of the northern shore. 

Social disaster threatens Sound Ave- 
nue, but not from this source. Rather 
it is the coming of the Pole, who 1s 
establishing himself on these old farms 
in large numbers. He is doing it very 
simply and directly by purchasing the 
land at high prices. For the first time 
in its history, Sound Avenue must pro- 
pound this farreaching question, “Shall 
the agricultural civilization of _ this 
community be the civilization of the 
Puritan, or the civilization of the 
Slav?” I hope—oh, I hope—that some- 
how the Yankee will find ways to hol 
the fort. Understand me, agriculture, 
as measured in terms of production, 
will not suffer.. What the emigrant 
lacks in book knowledge and hereditary 
skill he amply atones for by his will- 
ingness to accept a low standard of 
living and his ability to work himself 
and his women folks and his young 
children pitilessly without regard te 
the calendar or hours. Hewers of wood 
and drawers of water they may be, but 
no man can compéte against them. It 
is not potatoes and cauliflower—it |S 
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our ethical and cultural standards that 
are at stake, 

It has been my good fortune at vari- 
ous times to come to know, in a rather 
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intimate way, some members of the 
*0- Society of Friends, and I admire them 
Wy and their philosophy more than I can 
a well tell. 1 remember how, at Mineola, I 
ed once met a_ gentle-voiced, cultured 
tot Friend who spoke of his history and 
g told me of his problems. Quietly, un- 
rk emotionally, as one whe states a sim- 
by ple truth, he said: “For two hundred 
ed years and more my people have lived 
ng on this farm, and on it we have found 
re, happiness and satisfaction and content 
at —but the end comes. The ever-spread- 
he ing city has practically surrounded and 
of submerged me. On every side is a civ- 
nd jlization and standards and culture that 
nS has no understanding of or sympathy 
ns with me or mine. The real estate men 
me are impatiently clamoring for my land, 
rst and they call me ‘fool’ because I still 
ral hold these open fields. The great es- 
tates covet my acreage. I could sell to- 
morrow for a thousand dollars for every 
‘a acre—perhaps more. ‘I have kept the 
* faith,’ but my boy will never till these 
ge fields as his fathers did, and the end 
8 comes quickly. I do not know what I 
: . ought to do.” 
ry I answered him: “Sir, I salute you. 
ei You are ~ -_ “9 line of kings.” 
ra Thus through all the turmoil of our B e 
ide att : 
modern civilization, the Mills of the tt p t f F Pp d t 
n dads grind sometimes good —some- etter Transpor tation oO arm Frrodaucts 
times ill. 
nd omeeeeees " 
af THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT No matter where a GMC truck assemblies, GMC pressure lubri- 
= OF GRIMM ALFALFA is used on the farm, it will cation, positive instantaneous 
re A. L. BIBBINS provide the finest kind of eco- governor, interchangeable brake 
b wee years farmers of Carver County, nomical truck transportation. rods and many others provide 
Minnesota, had attempte o grow ‘ 7 . 
me alfalfa, but were unable to make it For GMC trucks are built as real | n€w economies of operation and 
t ast throug the winter. endlyn e ‘ 
nd Grimm, an old — 7 song of that rc — — b ae upkeep 
county, observed a few plants that sur- ruc units only—no passenger — e 
- vived the normal winter conditions. car parts used y P In addition, in all GMC trucks of 
m- = Grimm selected seed from these . two tons and greater capacity, 
van plants and started the propagation of Electric lights with t 
ls, - ey, See eee — — ectri ig “ 1 genera or the now famous GMC Two- 
ie cap ele ng = Aw gla and battery, starting equipment Range Transmission provides a 
z rit Tequired 10 years to produce the pre ese — — een “9 new and revolutionary combin- 
irst eight bushels of seed. is neigh- starting motor on larger models ° ; 
i bors were trying out the variety in com _ eeenclomdiart: yet at the ation of speed ahd pulling power, 
ric small amounts and found that it was p ~ . not provided in other trucks. 
at sepecinliy nantly and eo be cages hand of the driver, large steering 
upon to produce good crops of hay. 
a“ Farmers in the region of Fargo, North — ‘e~ and a ere Whether you select the speedy, 
) Dakota, where previously it has been contro on ear snl an “Ti 9 
= impossible to grow alfalfa successfully, brake cesta make dxtvia powerful Jim Dandy one-ton 
were soon receiving the same results & GMC or a larger model you will 
os as experienced by the Carver County safe and comfortable by day or ° d : ff d b » d 
or men. Soon it spread into South Dakota b night find it affords a better and newer 
: and the hill lands of Idaho. It is now y ° kind of haulage 
grown for seed in Kansas, Nebraska The features of GMC. construc me aulage. 
and Colorado. x 
ut It has taken a great many years to tion, such as removable cylinder Ask for booklet “Motor Trucks 
ife prove the value of Grimm alfalfa. bl l li On The F ” 
an Farmers of the northwest are well con- walls, removable valve lifter n e rarm. 
ri- vinced on this point and a great many 
sir leading men of Wisconsin, Michigan 
ad and New York, have proved the — 
in- lority of Grimm over common. n- ¢ : ae oa ° hed 
oh fortunately many have failed from the GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY Pontiac, Michigan 
. use of so-called Grimm. These failures Division of General Motors Corporation 
he have ee raged the growing - os 
as well as the growing of alfalfa in —_—" = " 
~~ some sections, but to-day farmers are GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as es 1 — = 
er Grimm that the battle is more than 
he half won. This means a great deal to 
re. our agriculture. In Michigan the 
1. acreage has ee Se 78,000 to 
er over 500,000 in the last four years _—___—_— 
is sargely due to the use of reliable Grimm 
ms . a_i Een — aed — — _ ——$——————_— NY 
, This year there is th 1 
ry ; year there is more than usua 
he interest in alfalfa in New York, re- | 66 T 99 ALESMAN 
ne we in considerable demand for | A * L IN A | F I F E = } M E SUBSCRIPTION 5 
0° timm. A temptation on the part of 
all Some western farmers as well as some By Henry Morgenthau - WANTED AT ONCE 
nis a ry a a alfalfa | You can make big money from 
as place t ¢ t ¢ rreat ~ . . * . . if 
~ ial mere anst im the name of Geleun | Contains his vivid memoirs of: ]|| now on, selling new and renewal 
le an is actually produced. That has | [| 4 German Childhood; emigration to Making Wilson President. | subscriptions for the good old 
‘Id en the experience of western farmers yes chi lice lial it American Agriculturist. 
re, and seedsmen for a long time. Such a on Ambassadorship to Lurkey during the | 7 . 
mn, ee An van rose: but must be | A New York boyhood; atthe Fifty-frst war. ; Besides a rang ore comand 
nt et by the eastern farmers insisting : “eer t a ae, a sion, we make a large allowanc 
re upon the fullest facts and knowledge Street School; law at City College. Special Mission to Poland. So cuvie Sour anise and Gaur Ge 
: Through en the seed that ry is using. Feelers in Real Estate; great days in World Affairs in New York. nenses. 
r) ‘*hrough the process of field inspection iat, ie ea oe Tie a : : Z ? 
aif and obtaining the seed at the ne ag Wall Street; historic episodes in The on his rah ang ae Don’t fail to investigate this op- 
ng tion points, it is possible to purchase finance. of the fallacies of Zionism. portunity. Mention which county 
to Grimm seed that comes from the origi- At all bookstores Price, $4.00 you prefer to work. 
od nal seed and is free from all mixtures aaa . sites 
ut and adulterations of common. That is P: & C 
It the kind of seed that is making alfalfa Dou bleday age O. H. L. VONDERLIETH 
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For Every Kind 

of Spraying 
This handy sprayer fills the 
bill—Sprays fruit trees, gardens 
wers, shru vegetables 
freee pes, berries For whitewash 
— poultr: houses, cellars, fence 
its, and trees — for spraying 
disinfectant fly spray, carbola 
in poultry houses and sta 
bles—for washing windows, 
automobiles and buggies 


wi DANNER 


COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 


is made right—strong, effici- 
ent and handy,—designed to do 
the work as it should be done. No 
effort at all to use it. A few 
strokes of the pump compresses 
air to discharge contents of the 
tank—carried on shoulder strap 
or by handle — handy nozzle 
Opens and cuts off instantly 
throws long distance fine mist or 
coarse spray 


Ask your dealer to show you 
this sprayer — examine it - 













will be surprised that it car {> 
sold at so low a price—Don't a 
cept a substitutes — there ar 


imitations but only one No. 2 
Banner —insist on getting th 
best—most hardware and imp 
ment dealers carry them fyours 
* not, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. Send 
for free catalog of complete lin: 


D.B. SMITH &CO., 
Manufacturers of Quality Sprayers 
Since 1886 
80 Main Street, Utica, N.Y 
The name SMITH on a spraye 
is a guarantee of lasting quality 
and satisfaction, or money back. 
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QUAKER HILL FARM 
SEEDS 


are SUPERIOR because 
1. Each strain was developed by plant 
breeding experts. 
2. They have averaged highest yields in 
farm bureau and college tests. 
3, Field and bin inspections by disinter- 
ested persons show the disease free- 
dom and purity. 


Oats, Barley, Corn, Potatoes, Beans 


Write rds and Prices 
M GROWER 


for Deacriptions, Reco 


BUY DIRECT FRO 


K. C. LIVERMORE, °&* HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 
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“SWEEPSTAKES | 





A Hardy Ensilage Corn 


Get your Ensilage Seed Corn, direct from 
reliable growers in the famous West 
Branch Valley of Northern Pennsylvania 
Every field producing this corn was 
thoroughly inspected by a disinterested 
committee of experts. Every bag is certified 
and guaranteed by the growers to be mature, 
of high quality, purity and germination 
Ask yourCounty Agent about this genuine W est 
Branch Sweepstakes Bnsilage Corn. Write us 
for sample, prices and complete description 


& WEST BRANCH CO-OPERATIVE SEED 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Box A, Williamsport, Pa. 














This is a Wonderful Box of 
Seeds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers. 


The SeRowing 10 Pachete 
of Seeds wil! be mailed to 
any address for only 1Oc. 
Pkt. (300 seeds) Cabbage--60-day--Produced heads in 60 days 
(600 0 **~+) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker 
00 0** =) Radiah.. Red Bird -. Earliest of al! reds 
** ) Vegetable Peach--Fine for preserving 
) Turnip--6 Wks. or Snow ball--Quickest grower 
) Tomato--EarlyTree--best of al! Erect er 
* ) Garden pear Fraite in 4 sth from see. 
od for Preserves and Pie 





** (1000 
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! 
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2 ww ) pote Bouquet. 1 plant is a gx —_—— bouquet 
1 * doo ‘oppy- Firefly-Most gorgeous poppies er 
1” (ovo | eee 27 varieties--Great mixture We t 


derful colors 
1 Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 1923 
Book of the best V and Flower seeds, 
many Nevelties in Colors, free to all. Order today 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 40, ROSE HILL. N.Y 


BERRY PLANTS jirber:, seb. 
Currant, Grape plants lewberry, loganberry, 


VEGETABLE ROOTS Azspy, 
VEGETABLE PLA 


Onion, Beet 
Hollyhock, Canterberry Bells 


FLOWER PLAN glove. SweetWilliam, Poppy a x 


and other perennials; Pansy, Astor, Columbine, Salvia, Snap 
dragon, Zinnia and other annuals; Roses, Shrubs. Catalogue free 


HARRY D. SQUIRES § HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 





Blackberry, 


Gooseberry , 
Horse 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery 
Tomato, Parley, Egg Plant 
Pepper plants 


Sweet Potato, 


In the Garden Vineyard | 


‘Vv arieties and Cultural Practices for the Small Grower 


fy E first considera By L. 
) ! p til i 

irder nevard is that of varieties, so 
he of the household may 
ad \ irden vineyard 1s ol 
I it el f the varieties are such 
hat the t ripens all at one time. 
Phe ‘ elected so that they 
will « tire season. Under our 
condit e Lal Erie section, we 
can make | tings for early fruiting 
varieties from the Red Moyer, Moore’ 
Early, Black Worden, Diamond or Lady 
Washington, while ¢ mecord, Delaware 
|} and Niagara come for the middle of the 


| 


season. Catawba, Agawam or some of 


Rodger’s Hybrids will round out the 
season as good late sorts. 

This list is merely suggestive, and 
there are many others in favor. While 


some have merit, there is not one in 20 
of the new varieties being introduced 
hich show mprovement over out 

present list However, the amateur 
grape growel in satisfy his curiosity 
by experiment 

ing, and, if dé 

in a small w 
| the expense wil | 

be ww nificant 

If the gard 


| 


G. YOUNGS 





If the rowth of the 
ines IS not 


‘ satislac- 
he second year after 


end of 


tury at the t 

planting, the wood is cut back in the 
same way as in the first year after 
planting, and this process may be fol- 
lowed throughout the vineyard until 
satisfactory. In most cases we bring 
two canes up to the bottom wire and 


along the bot- 
carried to 


tie them at right angles 


ym wire, or else they are 
the top wire and tied along that. We 
ise a No. 20 vine wire in tying the 
canes on the top wire. The tie on the 
bottom wire is made with a 4-ply twine 


an! is loose enough so that the cane 


will not girdle. 
A Danger in 
WE have found that 
used to make the 


bottom wire, the cane 


Tying 

when wire is 
tying upon the 
is often girdled, 


and so we have discontinued that prac- 
tice. Some growers in our section only 
bring up one cane at first to either the 


ottom or to 
the top wires 
n the arm 
ystem, the cane 
rained to 

\ rms on the 








vineyardist will bott wire at 
nake the bulk ngles to 
his plantings he ain cane, 
of tested varie Three to five 
ties he will be laterals are 
quite sure of rought up 
average, modet ‘rom the arms 
ate success in | tied to the 
his work. If top wire for | 
the locality the fruiting 
subject tos wood. Under 
vere frost, it is the Kniffen sys- 
advisable to lo- tem as former- 
cate the vine A favored spot in the garden when the ly practiced, 
yard on the purple bunches hang thick two laterals 
avail were trained 


highest 
able ground on the farm, as frost will 


_ less liable to cause damage, and 
rapes seem to naturally thrive best 
on high levels. 

It has been my experience that the 
best grade one-year vines are prefer- 
able, ~ commercial grape men seem 
to make this preference. Some grow- 
ers are not willing to wait, and hope to 
hasten the fruiting of their varieties 
by purchasing two-year vines. It has 
been our experience that the one-year 
vines, when purchased, should be cut 
back to an 8 or a 10-inch root and 


trimmed to two buds. Growth can be 
hastened by use of a commercial fer- 
tilizer applied after the roots have been 


well covered with soil. The earth pre- 
vents any burning action of the fer- 
tilizer 

It is best to plant the garden vine- 
yard on much the same lines as the 
large vineyard. The 10x 10-foot and 
9x 9-foot spacing of vineyards is now 
| obsolete, and spacing of 9x8, 9x7, or 
9x6 feet is followed mostly for the 
| strong growing varieties like the Con- 


| the Delaware 


\ few vineyardists out here fol- 
8-foot spacing of the rows for 
and weaker growing 
but the method is not satis- 
either for hauling out the 
or for plowing and cultivating. 


Setting the Vines 
IERE isa tendency right now toward 


cord. 

low the 
varieties, 
factor y 
grapes 


out 


closer planting in the setting of vine- 
yards, but as less wood is put up, the 
aggregate of buds is about the same 
per acre Vineyardists formerly de- 
sired the vines to have 45 to 60 or more 
buds, but now 25 to 35 buds is gener- 
ally the rule The decrease in buds 
give ln berries and better should- 
ered ru 

There are various systems of train- 
ing vines, the general purpose of all of 
which is the renewal of the fruiting 
wood The one big fact which the 
garden vineyardists should grasp is 
that the grapes are not grown on old 
wood, but on wood of the previous sez 
son’s growth. The first season for 
planting we cut back the vines to three 
buds, and from the three canes which 
vrow we save the two best ones to carry 


to the trellis. The support, or trellis, is 
nade by setting stakes at a distance 
of three vines apvart. A post and brace 
is used at either end of the vineyard 
row, and the stakes at every three 


vines are wired to them. 


over the bottom wire and two over the 


top wire at right angles to the parent 
cane, The modification of this system 
is to carry the vine to the top wire 
and tie the fruit wood down to the 
bottom wire. We have found that 


when this system is followed there will 
be less trouble from the wind blowing 
down the canes from the trellis. 

\ wo! the trellis: The first 
wire of this is stapled to the post and 
spaced 30 to 36 inches from the ground. 
The second, or top wire, is stapled 24 
inches above the bottom wire. A few 
vineyardists have used a third wire, 
but it has been very generally discon- 
tinued in recent plantings. 


d about 


Spraying 

{RAPES need to be sprayed when rot, 
mildew or anthracnose are prevalent, 
with Bordeaux mixture, applied at the 
rate of 100 gallons to the acre. This 
is put on immediately after the grapes 
have blossomed. In fact, it is well to 
spray at this time, as a general insur- 
ance against fungous troubles. If the 
grape root-worm or the grape berry- 
moth are present, add five or six pounds 
arsenate of lead to the Bordeaux mix- 
ture, and repeat the spraying in two 

weeks. 

If thrip or 
vineyard, it is 
spray to control them. This may be 
combined with the arsenate of lead. 
The nozzles of the spray rod should be 
so that the fine spray is thrown upward 
upon the underside of the leaves. Fine 
holes in the nozzles best results, 
particularly when combating the thrip, 
for nicotine is a contact spray and 
should be —* 1s a mist to prevent 
the pest. = 7 


TREATING OATS FOR SMUT 

In last week’s issue there appeared a 
stenographic error on page 309 in the 
recommendations for diluting formal- 
dehyde in the treatment of oats for 
smut. Instead of one quart of formal- 
dehyde in 40 gallons of water, the 
directions should have read one pound 
of formaldehyde in 40 gallons of water. 


are in the 
nicotine 


leaf hopper 
best to use a 


give 


After the seed oats have been run 
through the mill to take out smut balls 
and light grains, the seed is piled on 


and sprinkled with 
formaldehyde. 
over several times 
until every kernel 
wet, 


a tight, clean floor 
the diluted solution of 
The pile is turned 
during the sprinkling 
is moistened, not soaking 
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COVERS FRUIT-VEGETABLE 
Sin SEND FOR SAMPLE cory. 


Z 
Wades House News 


_FOURTH STREET. DUNEDIN. FLORIDA 
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You can raise from W to % per 
cent of your young hatches 
perhaps 100 per cent on 


Allen’s Full-Nest Foods 


Buttermilk Starting Mash. 
Buttermilk Nutro Growing Mash 
Buttermilk Mash for Layers 
Nursery Chick Food 
Growing Chick Food. 
Quality Scratch Food. 

























‘s Write for prices ALLEN 

. Allen's Guaran- 

NAM teed Foods and A MILLING 

he ; 5, interesting OMPANY 
4 > 2, literature BOX 544 





Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 











Pedigreed Potatoes 


Irish Cobblers, and Certified Rural 
Russets. Yields from 300 to 562 bushels 
per acre, for ten years. First Prize 
and Sweepstakes medal over all vari- 
eties at Cornell Potato Show, Feb. 23. 


Address 
GARDNER FARMS, TULLY, N. Y. 





You should FROST PROOF cabbage 
use our plants 
ind get your cabbage into the markets ix weeks 
earlier than you can by using home house 
plant Early Jersey and Charleston \ kefie Succes- 
ion and Flat Dutch Prices by express f here— 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 for $5; 10,000 for $9; 25,000 for $20. 
Should you wish plants shipped by parcel post ki one 
dollar per thousand to above price Satisfa ) guaran- 
teed or purchase price of plants refunded 


YONGES ISLAND, S&. C. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


ity et C ore r St 00; g Alfalfa $7 00 Re d Clover 
» $6 20.00; 





re y bac k we 


$4.00 ec 


al war 

vd save 6 per cent m 
BUSHEL 6 bushel orders; Order from this ad or write 
for samples, b it get your order in as * orleed 


are going much higher 


MEIER SEED CO. aa 


GLADIOLUS GORGEOUS 


Plant early and often. Our prize mix- 
ture of rare kinds. All bloom this year. 
Large bulbs, 100 for $3.00; 30 for $1.00; 


ship from se ve 





Salina, Kansas 





florist size, 100 for $1.75, or 50 for 
$1.00. Mammoth bulbs, 25 for $1.00, 
postpaid. 

R. J. GIBBINS MT. HOLLY, N. J 





BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


On cream Bp peqereens. A 








Strawberry Plants Raspberries, 





Blackberry, Gooseberry, Currant. 
re es. Asparagus, Rhubarb Trees= 





Ornamental, 





it, Nut, Shade, 
k tows rs— Bulbs, Vines *, “Hose “<, Shrub be ry, et 
rite for prices and bwklet how to 
A. G. BLOUNT, Dept. E, HASTINGS. N. t. 
a 





Stra b Pl FOR SALI bt te 
ITY g telling all about 
W ‘i an eres Early Fr rost Proof st 


Lucretia Dewberry, rt 2 


berry. “Hersey” and 40 other varieties 
per 1,000. Horseradish and other plants ’ 
J. KEIFFORD HALL, R. No. 1, REID'S GROVE, MO. 





STRAWBERRIES 9°" oi het 


per 1,000; all varietie $i ' 
R 


wo. > 
L. MeNITT, PULASKI, 


Peach Trees 20c, Apple Trees 25e 


"N Y 








each Postpaid. Send for 1923 Catalog of em 
Plants. Guaranteed Garden, Flower ‘and Farn 
ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE erneva, one 
Mild wt ng Extra fi 
Natural Leaf Tobacco sis. °° Sie 
FREE; Hand-Picked Guete" 4 Ibe $1.50; 10, $250 


TOBACCO GROWERS’ UNION, Murray, Ky- 
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Legumes for Acid Soils 


Some Do Well, Nothing Beats Lime and Red Clover | 


By HERBERT R. COX 


HE high price of 

lime in the past few 
years has led to some discussion of the 
subject of acid soil legumes; but as Mark 
Twain said of the weather, not much 
has been done about it. Moreover, with 
the gradual lowering in the cost of 
lime it is probable that the old stand- 
bys, red clover and alfalfa, will con- 
tinue to hold their own. 

It is interesting, however, to inquire 
briefly into this question of acid soil 
legumes, that is, leguminous plants 
which thrive on a soil which has an 
acid reaction and which has not been 


to lengthen the pastur- 
ing season and make 
reseeding more sure. Certain it is 
that lespedeza will make some growth 
on poor soil which has never been 
treated with lime, fertilizer or manure; 
the principal question is whether The 
crop will make enough growth to be 
worth while. 

Kudzu is a plant which is, in many 
respects, unique. It will grow on acid 
soils and at times will make a stem 
growth which is remarkable. The 
famous Jack, who had interesting re- 
lations with a certain beanstalk, may 
have had prelim- 
inary tryouts 





limed for years. 
I wish to make 
this last state- ——— 


ment entirely 
clear, since ex- 
periments have 
recently shown 
that red clover 
will thrive in a 
soil showing 
somewhat of an 
acid reaction but 


Give Them a Trial 
UITE u few letters which we have 
recently received show an increas- 
creasing interest in legumes which will 
grow on sour or acid soils. 
this interest and because the subject is 
so important, we have made consider- 


with kudzu _be- 
fore making his 
notable climb to 
fame. A stem 
growth of from 
25 to 50 feet 
in a single year 
is frequently 
made by the kud- 
zu plant. It is 


Because of 


which has been ble investigation and inquiry astothe  .uffciently winter 
recently limed: so-called acid soil legumes and their hardy after it 
even though the practicability in eastern United States. once gets estab- 
lime requirement The articles on this page by Prof. Cox jj.heq.’ Although 


has not been 
satisfied, red 
clover will thrive 
if there is “free 
lime” in the soil. 
Experiments at 
the New Jersey 
Station on a soil 
with a lime re- 
quirement of 
2,000 pounds of 
ground limestone, 
showed that 
through a period 
of years for all 
the crops in the 


in grain. 
We believe 


tion is given 


heavy liming. 


of the New Jersey Experiment Station, it 
and John H. Barron, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, you will 
find valuable if you are at allinterested 
in the great problem of growing more 
protein at home instead of buying it 


that the 
mighty few where clover or even al- 
falfa cannot be grown if proper atten- 
to liming and other 
needed factors; but in addition to these 
old stand-bys, it is possible that there 
are other legumes which can be grown 
on acid soil without the necessity of 
Some experiments on 


is not all im- 
pressive the first 
year, it gets 
under way the 
second year, roots 
from the nodes 
and thickens its 
stand. A high 
percentage of 
mortality may be 
counted upon 
from the original 
setting of plants; 
in our own plant- 
ings we have 
secured only from 


farms are 


rotation racti- Your own farm on a very small scale on to fifty ats 
— ae ig ne with them would not cost much, would - r ay a] 
cally as large : cent of the stand. 
yields were ob- add to the interest of farm work and you can also 
tained with 1,000 might find you something that would count on a period 


pounds of ground 
limestone as with 
2,000 pounds. It 
is probable that 
on most _ soils ; 
2,000 pounds of Editor. 

ground limestone, a 


be a valuable addition to the dairy ra- of 
tion, if you have had experience, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, with soy beans, 
vetch, sweet clover or other legumes, 
tell us about it in a short letter.—The 


three years 
before kudzu is 
ready for heavy 
pasturing 
cutting. It will 
never be a crop 
for the tenant, 





or its equivalent 
in other forms of 
lime, is amply sufficient for success 
with red clover. Even at present prices 
for lime this would not involve a very 
large cash expenditure. 

Further, there is no legume which 
fits into the general northern rotation 
as satisfactorily as red clover. It would 
seem that it is worth spending a little 
extra money to insure success with this 
time-honored legume. Alsike will, of 
course, do better than red clover on 
land of medium acidity which has not 
been recently limed, but no one ques- 
tions the superiority of red clover where 
the two grow equally well. Still, alsike 
has won a place for itself on account 
of its acid resistance, and where the 
soil has not been recently limed it is 
highly desirable to include it in the 
mixture to displace, partly or wholly, 
the red clover. 

Getting away from the strictly north- 


ern rotation, we find certain legumes ' 


which are more or less acid resistant, 
some of which are valuable, others 
worthy of trial in certain localities, 
and still others of very doubtful value. 
We regard cowpeas as being somewhat 
acid resistant. This crop has found a 
place in southern New Jersey primarily 
or soil improvement. It will often 
make a satisfactory growth on land that 
is fairly low in productivity and which 
has not been limed for many years. 
_ Lespedeza is an annual plant which 
Is distinctly acid resistant and which 
seems to give some promise for South 
Jersey and localities further south. Its 
Place in South Jersey is as a pasture 
crop and a soil improvement crop. Be- 
Sides the common Japan clover we are 
trying out a related species known as 
orean lespedeza. The latter is a shorter 
Season plant than the former and, from 
a limited experience of one year, it 
S more promising than the former. 
. A. J. Pieters of the U. S. Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture suggests that the 
two species be seeded in combination 





therefore, or for 
the man who does 
not stick to farming. There is a ques- 
tion as to its feeding value. I have 
been told that cows turned up their 
noses at it when they had the choice 
between kudzu and clover or alfalfa. 
It is apparently a valuable plant for 
unsightly places such as steep banks, 
where a permanent cover, requiring no 
attention, is desired. For the north it 
is not a proven crop as far as practical 
application is concerned. 

Serradella and beggarweed are two 





and | 


other acid soil legumes, both annuals, | 


and both advocated for forage and 
green manure. The former has been 
tried at a number of the experiment 
stations, but at only one, Massachu- 
setts, did it make a good showing, being 
considered almost as good as soybeans. 
It is reported that lime is even harm- 
ful to the growth of this plant. Florida 
beggarweed is, I suspect, worthy of a 
little more attention than it has re- 
ceived north of Florida. It makes good 
hay and if cut early enough it will 
produce renewal growth. In Florida, 
if it shatters its seed it will often pro- 
duce a good stand by self seeding the 
following year. 


SOY BEANS AND VETCH PAY 
WELL 


JOHN H. BARRON 


The only acid soil legumes with which 
we have had experience are vetch and 
soybeans. Personally I am thoroughly 
convinced that there is a large place 
for these legumes in the agriculture of 
the northern states and in particular in 
the sandy regions of New York State. 

Vetch sowed with oats and the reg- 
ular application of grass seed on the 
sandy soils, on the average, increases 
the yield of new seeding by about one 
ton per acre. About 10 pounds of 
winter vetch are required to do this. 

(Continued on page 342) 
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MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 





CUTS DOWN FEED BILLS 


The Dairy Farmers 
who are making money are those who cut down 
feed bills by using 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


to improve their pastures and grow good clover hay. 


WHY NOT REDUCE YOUR FEED BILLS? 


CALCITE BRAND 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


MICHIGAN is the only Agricultural Limestone 
thoroughly washed and dried before pulverizing. 


It is GUARANTEED over 99% Pure Carbonate of Lime. 
All orders shipped promptly 


Michigan Limestone & Chemical Company 
55 Coal & Iron Exchange BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Shipping Capacity 1800 Tons Daily 
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has to offer YOU! 


-If your dreamof success seems like a hopeless ambition, 
if you are discouraged trying to get ahead on high priced 
land, if your present location fails to give you opportunity, 
there is a new deal for you, a new chance in the fertile, virgin 
farms of Western Canada, where wheat produces 20 to 40 
bushels to the acre, where the 1922 crop was biggest in history, 
where oats, barley and hay and fodder crops are the basis of a great 
dairy industry, and a man’s work brings him success and prosperity. 


Low Priced Land—the Last Great West 


In Western Canada you still can buy virgin prairie land at $15 to $20 
per acre, on long terms if desired, near to town, railroads, etc.—land such 
as has for many years produced the world’s prize winning wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye, 
alfalfa. Canada had no “war time” land boom; prices are not inflated — you get 
in on the ground floor. 


Taxes Favor the Farmer | Rent Now—Buy Later 
as Values Increase Pay Out of Profits 


The tax laws of Western Canada encourage | Canada welcomes the industrious settler. 
the producing farmer. The tax on land is | What you have now isn’t so important. If 
reduced when it is brought under cultiva- | your capital is small, or you cannot sell your 


; i resent holdings to advantage, rent a fertile 
tion—while on your buildings, machinery, Canadian farm and “‘try it out” for a season 


improvements, personal property, automo | Crtwo. Make a good living, increase your 
bile, there is no tax at all. A single crop is | capital, and buy later. ed may be rented 
often worth more, acre for acre, than the | from successful settlers on easy terms; in 
cost of the land. some cases with option of purchase. 


{Buy on Exceptional Terms—32 Years to Pay 


For the benefit of those wishing to buy land _a national non-profit sharing organization 
the Canada Colonization Association—has been established with head office at Winnipeg, 
and United States office at St. Paul. This Association offers selected land convenient to 
railways—much of it at $15 to per acre—on very small cash payment; further 
yment until third year; balance extended over thirty years, 
t purchaser may pay up and obtain title at any time if de- 

i Interest six percent per annum on deferred payments. 


We Help Find Your Opportunity 


The Canadian Government maintains information bu- 
reaus in leading American Deen hen you can get full 
information, without cost, about all partsofCanada. The 
ch Government — in- 

e 


terested oaly' in the eorvice of 
> 
Farm Lands: 
at ‘ 


prospective seitler. 
Low Prices 
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Get the Facts—No Cost 


MAIL THE COUPON. Let us know 
something of your — and 
receive free book with mi 

free service of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Agent in your territory; 
also information how special rail- 
way rates can be arranged for a trip 
of inspection. 


Mail Coupon to Agent: 
O. G. RUTLEDGE 
Desk 56 
301 E. Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREE HOMESTEADS are still available 
localities. Canada 


S22ecen 
Address Agent: 
O. G. RUTLEDGE 

Desk 56 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
om Gennde. “i am bardocacty Leased to 
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ROOFING 
SIDING 
view, CEILING 


Proof Against 
Weather, 
Fire, Water, 
Lightning 


fur om for immediat 
ny aty of the Penco root 
painted ilvar ! 
d in CORRUG ATED V- 
Standing Seam, Loxon Tile 
roofing Brick, ¢ t I 
uct feaded, etc., fo d 
| Penco metal cell 
gue for Metal Lath 
Culverts, Bridg 
Giutters Leade 
s, Skylight 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Write your nearest office 












THIS FAMOUS 


TRACTOR 


———— 
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CAN PULL 6 PLOWS 
but 3 plows at a fast speed is the 
factory Guarantee. 

An Ideal Tractor for Fitting. It's 
Crawler Traction prevents slipping, 
miring or packing of the soil. 


STEEL MULE owners do more acres per 
lay at less cost than any of their neighbors 


Write for 


Gates Machine ¢ Tractor ([o. 


1365 Benton Mreet, Joliet, likimeis 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


USING Ingersoll Paint 










! 
new Caldiogue today. 





BY 


PROVED BEST by & years’ us lt 
will please you. The ONLY PAINT en- 
dorsed by the “GRANGE” for 47 years. 


Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Dir to You at Wholesale Prices 
INGERSOLL paint BOOK— FREE 


Tells al) about Paint and Painting for Durability Valu 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards 
Write me. DO IT NOW 1 WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America-— Estab. 1342 


0. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


TOBACCO—NATURAL LEAF 


Four years old, unexcelled quality and 
flavor, 5 lbs. chewing, $1.50; smoking, 
$1.25; second grade smoking, 6 Ibs., 
$1.00; 10 lIbs., $1. 50. Pay for tobacco 
and postage when received. 


FARMERS EXCHANGE, —_Hawesville, Kentucky 
Plumbingand Heating Supplies 


AT WHOLESALE 
Bath and Kitchen Fixtures, Steam and 
Hot Water Boilers, Radiators, Valves, Pipe, 
Fittings, Brass Pipe and Fittings, Septic 
Tanks, Automatic Pumping Systems. 
PAUL AYRES CO., Inc., Jobbers 
386 Jay Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


When ease 








writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 





roviding a total of $5,- 
tubercular cattle 


condemned by ™ S 


at its d rection, have passed both the 
Senate and the Assembly, and have 
gone to the Governor oe his signature. 
One bill would ide payment for 
catth aghiesed during the fiscal 
year of 1922-23. The other provides 
for cattle slaughtered during the bal 
ance of 1923 and the spring of 1924. 
It is expected that if Governor Smith 
signs the bill and it is believed he 
will—the money will become availal 
in about six weeks after the bills are 
signed. 

A je int committee of Senators and 


members of the Assembly held a hear 
ing on the Ru iral School bill on Wednes 
nesday eveni April 11. Representa- 


tives of those who are for and against 
the bill spoke at the hearing. Full 
details of the hearing wil] be given 
next week, 
x * as 
The Downing bill providing 4$8,- 


000,000 for maintaining improved State 


and county highways was signed by 

Governor Smith during the past week. 
* * * 

Senator Nathan Straus, Jr., of New 


York, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, has introduced a _ resolu- 
tion to appropriate $15,000 to investi- 
gate marketing costs and farm condi- 


tions. It is the belief that an investi- 
gation of this kind might solve the 
problem of wasteful marketing condi- 
tions which affect the cost of the farm 


produce to the consumer as well as the 


prices paid to the farmer. 
* 
Governor Smith has vetoed the “20- 
mile speed limit” bill, which, it is said, 


was a measure aimed at speed traps. 


The bill sought toe ‘liminate speed traps 


by providing that speed limits set by 
third clas cities, incorporated villages 
and “second-class cities in counties ad- 


jacent to a first-class city” must not 


be less than 20. miles an hour. Under 
existing laws, the limit which may be 
set by the municipalities is 15 miles 


per hour. 


Three bills designed to provide equal 
rights for women, which have already 
passed the Senate, have passed the As- 


sembly unanimously. The measures 
introduced provide respectively for the 
descent of property to children without 
regard to sex; raising the age at which 
yirls can make wills from 16 to 18, and 
giving women equal rights with their 
husbands in the matter of guardianship 
children in case of separation. 


ove! 


Two measures designed to increase 
the salaries of members of the Leg 
islature and Justice of the Court of 
Appeals were killed recently in the 
Assembly 

A bill providing for “short-ballot” 
has been agreed upon by the Governor 
and a committee from the Assembly. 
This bill would provide for amendments 


to the Constitution by abolishing the 
office of Secretary of State, Treasurer 
and State Engineer as elective officers, 


creating 19 civil departments with the 
heads appointed by the Governor. Other 
changes were made in the Constitution 
by this bill, such as the consolidation 
of some departments with others to 
avoid duplicity of effort, where the 
duties of present departments are over- 
lapping. Inasmuch as this is a consti- 
tutional amendment, it will be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people before 
it could become a part of our Consti- 
tution. 


ALONG THE SOUTHERN TIER 


Maple-sugar making is now in full 
swing. The cold weather the latter 
part of March delayed this work very 


Some farmers were caught with 
their buckets well filled with sap. On 
the first of April, a foot of snow was 
reported to be in the woods. Frost 
went down last winter at least three 
feet. 

The fire at the Borden plant at Afton 
the last week in March created some 
confusion in the delivery of milk. Ar- 
rangements were quick'y made, how- 


much. 


Farm News From Albany 


Bills for TB Indemnities Await Governor’s Signature 
WO bills, 


| 
000 000 to pe for 
t tate and slaughtered 


ever, to take care of the milk of the 
farmers. Takes more than a little 
thing like that to upset their plans 


very long. 

An order has been issued by the Post 
Office Department at Washington dis- 
continuing the office at Union, in this 
county. This now betomes a branch 
of the office at Endicott, and mail must 
be addressed Endicott, Union Station. 
Che office at Union was one of 
the first, if not the very first, to be 
established in Broome County.—E. L. V. 


post 


WESTERN NEW 


ALVAH H. 


YORK NOTES 
PULVER 


The Rochester office of the Federal 
Bureau of Markets has closed for the 
a busy seven months’ serv- 
shippers and growers 
information. It is 
tonnage of releases 


afte 
ice in providing 
with most 
estimated 


season 


} 
valuable 


that the 


from this district in the last forward- 
ing season mounted to $75,000,000 in 
value, making the year’s service the 


most useful to growers since the incep- 
tion of the idea seven years ago. 

The work of the bureau is most in- 
teresting. The service consists of a 
daily mimeographed report sent out to 
nearly 800 shippers, brokers 
and railroad officials, containing in- 
formation national in scope and giving 


vrowers, 


data on every car of fruit and vege- 
tables shipped in the United States and 
the destination, together with prices 


market conditions at shipping 
Information of this kind has a 
prevent evercrowding of 


and 
points. 
tendency to 


markets with any one particular com- 
modity while a shortage may exist in 
another. 


also sent out much data 
of storage holdings, 
special reports on 


The bureau 
giving tabulations 
crop estimates with 
apples, celery, lettuce, grapes and other 
leading crops of Western New York, 
together with reviews of prices prevail- 
ing in other years. 

Endorse Rural School Bill 

The Executive Committee of the Mon- 
roe County Home Bureau has endorsed 
the Downing-Hutchinson bill, embody- 
ing the recommendations of the Com- 


Women 


mittee of 21 recently introduced into 
both houses at Albany. The members 
believe that all children of the State 
should have equal opportunities for 
education, and that the present system, 
designed in 1812, does not give equal 
opportunities to-day. The committee 


urges members’ throughout oe 
Cc ounty to secure copies of the bill and 
press forward for its State-wide adop- 
tion. 


“What Hath God Wrought?” 
333) 


who has prom- 


(Continued from 


College of 


page 


Agriculture, 


ised American Agriculturist to broad- 
cast from this station next Wednes- 
day evening at 7:30 P. M. _ Profes- 


author of the War- 
ren Formula for determining the cost 
of milk production, and is known as 
one of the best farm economists in the 
United States. A few of the other 
speakers whom we have in mind to talk 
to you are Dean Mann of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Jared 
Van Wasson: Jr., and H. E. Cook, 
those genial farm philosophers, well 
known and loved by farmers through- 
out the East, and Mrs. Bridgen, Presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Home 
Bureaus, who will have a special mes- 
sage for farm women. 

Whether or not the 
culturist and American Telephone 
Company Farmers’ Radio Service is 
continued will depend upon the interest 
and appreciation by farm folks. In 
order to get some definite information 
upon which to build a better farm radio 
service, we are asking the questions in 
the box on page 333. Fill in the an- 
swers as best you can, cut out the whole 
and mail it to American Agricul. 


sor Warren is the 


American Agri- 


page 
turist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. If you do not wish to answer 


all of the questions, answer some, any- 
way. Will you help by doing this? If 
you do not own a radio, perhaps you 
will give the questions to some one who 
does. 
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$10 to $15 a Day 
Selling Lightning Rods 


Every day our agents find it 
a little more pleasant to work 
and live, a little easier to buy 
the things that make life worth 
while. In Business for them- 
selves, they find their agency 
growing steadily more valuable. 


—because selling R. H. Co. Light- 


ning Rods is as solid a busi 
ness as selling government 
bonds. These “Rods of a Better 
Kind” have been giving perfect 
lightning protection for 74 
years, and bear iy official ap- 


proval of the U. Department 
of Agriculture sad the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


Every farmer needs good lightning 
rods—and we teach you how to gai: 
his interest and make the sale You 
are backed up by our advertising and 
close cooperation. Only small capital 

eded Write today for terms re- 
garding exclusive territory and full 
particulars 


The Reyburn Hunter Foy Co. 
825 Broadway Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Lightning 


Rods of a 
Better Kind” 








Wholesale Prices 
Sold Direct to You 


We save you 20 to 35 per cent on 
all standard water or steam pipe and 
fittings. We pay freight and guar- 
antee satisfaction 

Save yourself money on plumbing 
supplies, water systems, gasoline en- 
gines, pulleys, saw outfits and heating 
furnaces. We save money by cutting 
out in-between profit and bookkeeping. 
You get that saving. 

Get our catalog and prices now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD CO. 

810 Broad Street Utica, N. Y. 
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HOMESPUN TOBACCO (Chew ine. §, Pounds $1 
5 pounds, $1.25; 10 pounds, $2.00 “ve ree, 


Send no money. Pay when receive 
UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS’, 


Get Double Value 
For Your Money by; 


Accepting one of our remarkable money- 
saving subscription bargains. These 
attractive offers are open for only a 
limited period, so order at once. Sub- 
scriptions may be new, renewal or ex- 
tension. 





and recipe 


MAYFIELD, KY. 


—_ 











Fictorial Review $1. ‘20) All Four 
0 











Gentlewoman mo ere 
Am. Agriculturist ae 00} $1 "35 
Farm & Fireside 50) —— 
Today’s Housewife $1. 00) All Three 
McCall’s (or Thrice- One Year for 
A-Week World) 1.00 | $1 85 
Am. Agriculturist 1.00) woe 
People’s Home Jnl. $1.25 All Three, 


McCall’s (or Thrice- ae > > 





A-Week World)  1.00/ $2. 00 
Am. Agriculturist 1.00) 
Farm & Fireside 1 Year > outa 
Youth’s Companion 13 tssues | vere 
Christian Herald 13 Issues 39 
Am. Agriculturist 1 Year ) $1. if 





“eat 2.20 
Farm & Fireside 1 Year ) Subseription 


Today’s Housewife 6 Months Value 
Gentlewoman ‘Year | 1.10 
Am. Agriculturist 1 Year | $1. 





Mail your order now for one of these bargains. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 4% 


461 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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New Jersey Farmers’ Pur- 
chasing Associations 
Federate 


W. H. BULLOCK 


HE New Jersey Farmers’ Coopera- 

tive Purchasing Association came 
jnto being on April 3, with its incor- 

ration by representatives of eight 
Focal purchasing associations in the 
State. This action followed the meet- 
ing last month at which the committee 
for incorporation was appointed. The 
new organization will purchase feed, 
fertilizer, binder twine, spray materials 
and other supplies at cost for its mem- 
ber associations, the latter representing 
1,200 producers in New Jersey who as 
individuals purchased $2,500,000, worth 
of supplies and equipment last year. 

This is the first cooperative purchas- 
ing organization in New Jersey to be 
operated on a State-wide basis, and its 
function will be to serve the member 
organizations in New Jersey similar to 
the service of the Grange-League-Fed- 
eration Exchange in New York. The 
first problem before the association is 
to learn the current season’s needs of 
its member associations, after which 
pools along commodity lines will be 
formed. Tentative plans indicate that 
binder twine and a few other supplies 
may be handled during the coming 
months, while attention may be given 
late in the summer and next fall to 
such commodities as dairy feeds. 


Officers for the Ensuing Year 


The officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Samuel Atchley, 
Trenton, Vice-president of the Mercer 
County Farmers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion; Vice President, T. Sherman Bor- 
den, Beverly, President of the Beverly 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association; 
Treasurer, John H. Hankinson, Glen 
Moore; and Secretary, P. A. Garretson, 
Belle Mead, President of the Belle 
Mead Farmers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion. Mr. Atchley, Mr. Borden and 
Mr. Garretson, with H. H. Albertson 
of Burlington, President of the Burling- 
ton Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, and Theodore H. Dilts, Three 
Bridges, President of the Hunterdon 
County Farmers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion are the five incorporators. 

The five associations represented by 

these men, together with the following, 
comprise the present membership of 
the new State Purchasing Association: 
Bergen-Passaic Farmers’ Cooperative 
Association of Paterson; Mt. Holly 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Association 
of Mt. Holly; and Vineland Cooperative 
Association of Vineland. 
_ This is considered one of the most 
Important organization moves affected 
this season in New Jersey. It follows 
upon two years’ investigation by the 
Purchasing Committee of the New 
Jersey Federation of County Boards of 
Agriculture and the New Jersey State 
Bureau of Markets. Membership is 
open to any cooperative purchasing as- 
sociation in the State, the liability of 
each member association being limited 
to $1,000, and the liability of each direc- 
tor to $500. 


Dairymen Look for Late Spring 
Pasture 


Throughout Northern New Jersey, 
Meadows and pastures showed no signs 
of awakening by early April. The 
few warm days so far this season were 
hot sufficient to stimulate the grass, 
and dairymen in Sussex, Warren, Hun- 
terdon and adjacent counties have 
shaped their plans for a late season. 

Severe weather at the close of March 
and in early April caused damage to 
Crops of truck growers in Passaic and 

ergen counties who did not protect 
their frames against the cold weather. 
Considerable loss was reported from 
Some sections. On the other hand, the 
Unseasonable weather apparently did 
hot damage fruit buds in Central and 

uthern New Jersey, these being re- 
Ported in as good shape as earlier in 
the season. 

Plans for road work are progressing 
rapidly in many of the counties, recent 
meetings of the local authorities indi- 
as generous funds for county work. 
2 Morris County the highway authori- 
ties recently laid plans for the im- 
Provement of 54 miles of county roads 
at a cost of $257,490. 


., We take the A. A. and enjoy reading 
very much.—Mrs. O. A. J., Penna. 
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McCormick- Deering Side Rake 





McCormick No. 6 Mower 


no shattering of leaves. 


dealer to show you. 
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Air-Cure Your Hay 


with McCormick-Deering Hay Tools 


T ISN’T sun-drying that puts quality into hay, but air-curing. 
cured best when side-tedded into light, breeze-sifting windrows such as those 
that trail off in the wake of the 


McCormick-Deering Side Rake and Tedder 


You can follow closely behind the mower with this machine and rake the hay be- 
fore the leaves begin to wilt. The teeth strike the heads of the hay first and rake 
clean, picking up every last wisp—and there is 


pletely over and deposited in snug, airy windrows 
through which the air circulates freely, curing 
evenly both stems and leaves with its magic touch. 

There are points of mechanical excellence that 
distinguish this fast-working, gentle hay-handling 
machine from all other types of side rakes and 
tedders. There are also many points of mech- 
anical excellence that distinguish all hay 
machines made in the International Harvester 
factories—McCormick, Deering and Milwau- 
kee mowers, McCormick-Deering self-dump 
rakes, tedders, sweep rakes, stackers and load- 
ers. Ask your near-by McCormick-Deering 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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And hay is air- 


The hay is turned com- 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 































“Victory Plants” 


5 Butternut trees, $1.00. 
$1.00. 100 Gibson or Dunlap and 100 Everbearing Straw- 
berry plants for $2.00 1,000 choice Strawberry plants for 
$3.50. 25 choice Gladoli bulbs for $1.00. One Spirea or 
two Concord grapevines free with every order of $4.00 or 
over. 5 Spirea V. H. for $1.00. 1,000 fine Concord 
grapevines for $40.00 or $30.00. 20 or 12 Concord grape 
vines for $1.00. 12 Gooseberry bushes for $1.00 100 
Asparagus roots for $1.00. Not the cheapest, but the best 
Live and let live prices. All above small bargains post 
paid. Catalogue worth seeing, free. 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY 
Allegan, Mich. 





lected to plant that Strawberry 
 Bedthat your wife and children 
mS would so much enjoy? Then 
Ee don’t neglect it any longer. We 
8 will send you 100 each, Premier 
(best early), Big Joe (best me- 
dium), yy (best late), 
Progressive 





5 beautiful Virginia Cedars, | 


HEY THERE! Have you neg- | 


st everbearer), | 





— 
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AN hotel where old fashioned courtesy 
| still prevails. One of the best known 


hotels in the metropolis. Convenient in | 
| shopping, theatres. Less than 50c. taxi 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


4th AVENUE AT 33rd ST.. NEW YOR 
—___— Subway, Entrance at Door ————-—— 


fare (one or more persons) from either | 


railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICE FOR ROOMS 
50 Single rooms : 


$2.25 per day 
100 Single rooms - - 2.60 per day 
250 Double rooms $4 per day and upward | 
Single rooms, with bath, 4 per day and upward 

Double rooms, with bath, 5 per day and upward } 


} 

' 

POPULAR PRICED CAFETERIA AND REGULAR | 
RESTAURANT | 

| Durii the Winter Season the balconies sur- 


roun the Sunken Palm Garden are enclosed | 
in glass. GEORGE C. BROWN. | 





—400 in all—for $5.00, 
It’s a dandy collection. Send now—It’s time they 
were planted. 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO.,170 Market St., Salisbury, Md 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


Plant Fulwood’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants and have 

















Great Demand for ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB, 
HORSE-RADISH ROOTS, 4-YEAR GRAPE VINES 


My Roots are superb. 25 years in business. Also Jersey 
Sweet Potato Seed. Send for Price List and Catalogue. 
WARREN SHINN, Root Specialist, Woodbury, N. J., Dept. 3 





headed cabbage three weeks earlier than you will with 

home-grown plants.. Varieties, Jersey Wakefield, Charles- | : 

ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch and Copenhagen | > A EN wl gy =. 
Market. Prices by express: $1. per thousand By I I references. Best results, 
Parcel Post: postpaid 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25: / Promptness assured. 
prompt shipments. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- | WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
turned. P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





STRAWBERRY—DEWBERRY The Big Money Crops 
Grape Vines, Privet Hedge and other Plants that Please, 
Asparagus Seed, WASHINGTON, and standard varieties 
Cantaloupe, Tomato and other Seed that Yields 
SPECIAL: Asparagus Crates, and waterproof linings. Catalog Free. 
Vv. R. ALLEN, 7 Lane Road, SEAFORD, DEL. 


SURPLUS STRAWBERRY Scud for list of 20 


varieties H. H. BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 





Post Your 


Farm 


and Keep Trespassers Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send one dozen 
to any subscriber for 60 
cents. Larger quantities 
at same rate. Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 
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-Better than 
Whitewash 
RT || 







The Disinfecting White Paint 
It takes less than five minutes to mix 
the Carbola powder with water and 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 
ing or stra no clogging of sprayer 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results, costs less. 
Used for years by leading farms. 





ning; 


Your hardware, paint, seed or drug dealer has 
Carbola, or can get it If not, order direct. Satis 
faction, or money back 10 ibe. 1 ale 125 ane 
postage: 20 Ibs, 20 wale.) $2.50 delivered; 50 Ibe. (5 
gale 00 delivered; 200 Iba, (200 gals.) $18.00 deliv 
ered; trial package and booklet ec 


\d < for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
291 Ely Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 











GLOBE Silo 


The Result of 50 Years’ 





Experience 
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jAe a ‘First Aid’’ and a reliable, every 
day healing oir.cime nt to have on hand for treat 






ing cu*s or woun 
find CORONA W 







cane 
jan Chiltbiains, C 

Collar Boils, * \t Heefs, ratehes, 
eats. Ce t relieves 
the pain promptly sod heals without a ecar 
bousehold and baro remedy you will bever be 
without after once using 


FREE Sample 
Sladiy mailed so you can test it 
‘wt ite today Sold by dealers—if 
yours can't supply you—write us. 


THE CORONA MFG. co. 
11 Corena Block, KENTON, 0, 
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On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different |) 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy t 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS | 


and handsome free catalog. Whether }—4 
dairy is large or small, write today. Filmy 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. J 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


“UTZ? A Rod and Up 
0 Write for our free 
104-Page Catal 
showing LOWES 
prices on quality 


cme SEES. 


poe Roofing, Paints NOW sold ‘direet 
rom Factory at 40% Jower prices. Py 
wee « ty 
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How I Handle Baby Chicks 


Avoiding Common Chick Troubles That Cause Losses 


FIND that incuba- 
te the most 
way to 


the 


n Old 


rs are 
hatch chicks. I 
way with hens, but 
hens were laying 


r | 
observed that when 


| they would not set, and when they 
were tting they would not lay. By 
the time the hens wanted to set, I 


found that they were my best breeding 
stock, but, of course, could not use their 


eggs The small incubator (144-egg 

ze) I find the most suitable for my- 
|} self. They are easily handled, and not 
so heavy work as the large size. I 
have two, and have been using them 
seven years. I have had no record- 


breaking hatches, but what hatches I 


do get are strong, healthy, vigorous 
chicks—the weaklings are all culled in 
the hatch 


I use hens for the brooding stage, 
| giving hen about 20 chicks at the 
start In about a week or 10 days, 
according to their development and the 
weather, then a hen can take care of 
more. I used artificial brooding four 
years, but since trying this way, I find 


eacn 


it more satisfactory. I do not know 
why, but I notice the chicks become 
more natural by being with a nice, 


motherly old hen, and they soon learn 
| to get to shelter should a rain come up. 
On rainy days they come out only be- 
tween showers. I use colony houses 6 
by 15 for brooding, and as they get 
larger move them into the regular 
house, which is 15 by 50. 


A Novel Feeding Practice 
As to 


iias 


feed, anyone may get the 
mixing the different ra- 
ions from any of the State experi- 
ment stations. There are several ready- 

xed feeds for poultry on the market, 
but I prefer my own mixing. I have 
| tried many different kinds of feeds and 


Tol 


| formulas, and from them have evolved 


a formula of which is 
satisfactory. 

When the chicks are 10 or 12 weeks 
old, instead of keeping on with the 
growing ration, I change to the laying 
ration. I figured that if a ration is 
for laying hens it must also be 
good for growing birds and also de- 
velop the egg-producing organs. When 
they are put in the house for the win- 
ter for laying purposes, about October 
1, it is too late for me to start the lay- 
ing ration. I want them in shape, then, 
to start work. 

In the past 
that there must 


my own, very 


good 


I thought, also, 
least a foot of 


years 
be at 


| litter in the house during the winter, 


| 
| 





| lowing expense account 


or the birds would get no exercise, and 
get fat and lazy. Now, I think if a 
hen must expend all her energy scratch- 
ing all day long to get enough to sat- 
isfy her appetite, she has no resources 
from which to produce eggs. There- 
fore, I keep enough dry litter on the 
floor to protect them from the weather. 
But the main thing with poultry is to 
keep them satisfied and contented, and 
never crowded, thus eliminating danger 
from sickness and disease. 


Some Worth-while Figures 


I know that expert poultrymen will 
say that I am “mad” to follow the 
above method in caring for poultry, but 
if they will peruse, carefully, the fol- 
they will at 
least concede that “there is method in 
my madness.” On April 10, 1922; I had 
hatched 100 White Wyandotte chicks; 
May 12, 1922, 140 White Plymouth 
Rock chicks. Of this bunch I raised 
to maturity 210 birds, the others being 
destroyed by varmints. I began mar- 
keting cockerels October 10, and by 
December 1, I had sold 100 for $240; 
used 10 for our table and have 100 pul- 
lets now. The Wyandotte pullets started 
laying September 1. The Rock pul- 
lets started November 1. Expenses, 
cost of eggs, expenses of running incu- 
bators, actual cost of feed to Decem- 
ber 1, $235; cost of feed December, 
January and February, $113.50; total, 


$348.50. 

Marketing 100 cockerels, $240; 50 
dozen eggs, September and October, 
$25; 35 dozen eggs, November, $21; 85 
dozen eggs, December, 1922, $59.50; 
115 dozen eggs, January, 1923, $80.50; 
110 dozen to February 22, 1923, $77. 
Total receipts, $503. Total expenses, 


$348.50, and profit, $154.60, over the 


By MRS. A.C. UMOSELLE actual cost of feed for 


my season’s labor, and 
100 laying pullets free of encum- 
brance. Until three years ago, when 


prices began to soar, I allowed 10 per 
cent depreciation on the incubator, but 
then I raised it to 15 per cent, so now 
(theoretically) they have depreciated 


100 per cent. But practically they have | 


paid all charges, and I have two good 
incubators, clear, thus lessening the 
cost of production for the coming years. 





TREATING CHICKS FOR GAPES 
ELMER WHITTAKER 


The wet spring season of the year is 
the time when they are most trouble- 
some if they bother at all. They are 
found almost entirely upon heavy clay 
soils, for the reason, that such soils are 
suited to their propagation. The trou- 
ble is indicated by an apparent gaping, 
which, in reality, is a gasping for 
breath, caused by a clump of small 
worms lodged in the wind-pipe, and 
sucking blood from its walls at the 
same time. These worms are about the 
size of coarse No. 30 thread, and 
from a half to three-quarters of an 
inch long. 

Infection may take place by the 
swallowing of the worms or their eggs 
in food or water. Their eggs have 
been found in earth worms, or angle 
worms, as they are commonly called, 
and are supposed to infest the soil or 
litter of yards, old wood-piles, and 
trash. The infection is much more 
troublesome where chickens have been 
raised for years without the soil hav- 
ing been turned, or anything raised 
upon it. This is especially the case 
upon heavy soils. 





It usually comes on | 


when the chicks are from four to eight 


weeks old, and takes the weaker ones 
first. 
no doubt, infested, but have the 
strength to throw it off and outgrow it. 


Other Symptoms 
Symptoms besides gaping include 
convulsive shaking of the head, a con- 


tracted neck, closing of the eyes, 
drooped wings, roughened plumage, 
and a weak, staggering walk. Treat- 


ment should consist in separating the 
infected fowls from the rest of the 
flock or brood, and keeping them in 
dry, warm, disinfected quarters. 

To remove the worms from the 
windpipe is a delicate operation, and 
requires deft, nimble fingers to do it 
successfully, for it must be done quick- 
ly when once begun. 

A stiff hair from the tail of a horse 
should be provided, doubled and 
twisted, leaving a small loop at end 
just large enough to pass down the 
opening of the wind-pipe. Hold the 
mouth open with the fingers so you can 
readily see the upper end of the wind- 
pipe, and when it opens, insert your 
loop and run it down the pipe, at the 
same time givine it a twist and remov- 
ing it. This will generaly entangle the 
worms and bring them out in a clump. 
This operation must be carefully and 
quickly done, or your patient dies in 
your hands. Some are used to dipping 
the hair in turpentine before using. 
Any worms removed should be burned 
at once. 


Another Good Remedy 


Another good plan is to place all the 
affected chicks in a small box, covering 
it with loosely woven burlap and 
sprinkling ble-dhied lime on the cloth, 
tapping it lightly to make it sift 
through the cloth, among the chicks. 
This dust is drawn into the trachea 
in the gasping for breath, suffocating 
the worms and causing them to lose 
their hold. Then the sneezing of the 
chick throws them out. There should 
be a burlap covering to the bottom of 
the box, and, after the work is done, all 
should be removed and burned. 

Some claim good results from a drop 
of camphor down the throat. Preven- 
tion is the best, and that consists in 
thoroughly spading or plowing all the 
runs over which the chicks work. This 
has a tendency to clean the worms out, 
and they are soon all gone when turned 
up to the sun. The growing of a crop 
on the ground is a good thing. Make 


Many of the stronger ones are, | 
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20-30-40 at. 
sizes 
We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable, 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup. 
plies and 
equipment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
| Barn Equipment 

59 Murray St. New York ow | 
























STAY 


Built in every detail for 
long life and tight-fitti 
stability. Heavy, sow 
staves, creosoted; over. 
sized threads on heavy steel 
hoops. Close-fitting, safe- 
like doors. Handsome red- 
cedar roof. Write for book- 
let and special proposition 
for early buyers, 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
350 West St., Rutland, Vt. 






















GREEN SILOS 


MOUNTAIN 
) 


PAINT & 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance We are paint special- 
ists and can supply you with paint for any pur- 
pose. Tell us your wants and let us quote you low 
prices We can save you money by shipping direct 
from our factory Satisfaction Guaranteed On 
orders for thirty gallons or over we will prepay the 
freight within a radius of three hundred miles 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



























N unobstructed continuous open- 
ing. Doors absolutely tighy bat 

will not swell. Permanent stee 

der attached to front. Everything 

first class and prices right. Liberal 

to reliable agents— Wanted in every tows. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER (0 


Box 3 HUDSON FALLS, W. Y. 
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DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 

numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct and 

reliable mark. Samples free, Agents wanted. 

C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 
Is your own horse afflicted? 

H E AV E Ss Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.80 


back if not satisfactory 
often sufficient. in powder form. 


» NEWTON'S 

ny reg 
Heaves, Coughs, Di ° 
Worm expellet. 
At dealers’ & 





Money 
ONE can at $1.25 
Most for cost 


Indigestion. 

TT 

y parce b 

co.. Felede. Onie 
nea 





30 years’ sale 
THE NEWTON REMEDY 





TURAL LEAF TOBACCO 
crewing.» bday 8.1520 ounds, 12-90: 30 ary 
ae Mg P: omy received. FARMERS’ co- 


ay 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, Paducah, Ky. 


IF YOU SAY: 


‘I saw your ad in the American 
Agriculturist ’ when ordering from 
our advertisers, you will beneht 
by our guarantee to refund the 
price of goods purchased by any 
subscriber from any advertiser W 


fails to make good if the article pur 
chased is found not to be as advertised. 


No trouble, that. And you insure 
yourself from trouble. 
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= These Men Teach Y 
Let These Men Teach You 
The Secrets of Successful 
Re iy ng Raising 
eu 
G "7 
ily ie 
\ x rt 
gh ple, easy to Ne 
et u wo Rog mo Ki y iner wes 
Individual instruction i 
re Breeding, ; Mating, Saoubation, 
Hrooding, Feeding, Caponizing. 
Most complete and practical course 
ever written, Endorsed by high 
ve est authorities Write today for 
FREE STORY “How John Perry Made His 
ve — Pay" and “See Before You Buy" Ce: 
Make 1923 your Banner Year. INTER- 
P- State POULTRY SCHOOL, Devt. 230-C, 
id Upper Darby P. 0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
nt 
ce BABY CHICKS 
I ay 
(BEST IN THE WORLD ~~ 
ity PURE BRED 
— Per 3% Per 50 Per 100 
— Chicks Chicks Chicks 
Leghorns 
White and Black ; $4.25 $8.50 $16.00 
- Leghorns ? 
Brown and Buff $4.75 $9.00 $18.00 
’ Barred Rooks ) 
Rhode Island Reds $5.00 $9.50 $19.00 
for White Wyandottes ( 
| White Rocks 
Sol Book $5.50 $10.50 $20.00 
er- Anconas 
ee! Black Minorcas 
fe- Buff and White $6.00 $11.50 $22.00 
ed- Orpingtons 
ok Ligat Brahmas $10.00 $19.00 $35.00 
om Famous Marcy's ) 
a $14.00 $27.00 $50.00 
C0. Pens E, F, G and H | 
May chicks ic, June, July and August 2c lower 
Prompt Delivery 
Whether your order is large or small it will have 
the same careful attention. 
Order Now Avoid Disappointment 
am of ANTHONY H. MOSS __ Morris Plains, N. J. 
VARIETY 50 160 
Y 8. C. White Leghorns........... $3.50 $7.00 $13.00 
ou 8. C. Buff La ge pecccsccceces 3.50 7.00 13.00 
S. C. and R. C. Leghorns........ 3.50 7.00 13.00 
S. C. and R. C. Rhode. isid. Reds. 4.25 8.25 16.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks.......... 4.25 8.25 16.00 
Te Be BOOEEEE occcccccccccoseces 4.25 8.25 16.00 
S$. C. Black. Minoreas............ 4.75 9.25 18.00 
al- §. C. Buff Orpingtons Spasd ease 4.75 9.25 18.00 
ur 8. C. White Plymouth Rocks ..... 4.75 9.25 18.00 
ow R. C. White Wyandottes ......... 4.75 9.25 18.00 
~ S. C. Black Langshangs ......... 5.25 10.25 20.00 
he I guarantee 100% safe arrival and to be from 
standard-bred flocks. Order direct from ad and 
save time, money and disappointment Refer- 
2] ence: Farmers’ Bank, Ashland, Ohio. 





J. W. BROWN, ASHLAND, OHIO 
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HOUGH’S BABY CHICKS 


Eight leading varieties, egg-laying 
strains, vigorous chicks 
that mature early. 
12 to 20 cents each, 
sent postpaid. 100% 
delivery guaranteed. 
Our 18th year, Over 
65 per cent. of orders go to former 
customers. Ask for catalog, it’s free. 
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tn ee ES Metz 




















erial 
and 
THE HOUGH HATCHERY, CANISTEO, N. Y. 
|. H. 
. 
for Ww 
ell-Bred From Record Laye ch chick yith its paterting, 
1 tobust vitality is a living iiluateatlon of our quality ide 
“4 Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes 
or Safe arrival of fon count papatocd anywhere within 1200 
es. Catalogue and Price Ost F 
W. F. HL LLPOT Box 23" Frenchtown, N. J. 
— — — 
"s r-BABY CHICKS— 
00. Price List Prepaid to you Pure bred Stock 
C0. 100 50 25 
White and Brown Leghorns + © + $18.00 $7.00 $3.75 
tis Buff and Black Leghorns - == = 18.00 7.00 3.75 
Oeemmes ~ «ss ees eee 14.00 7.60 4.00 
_ ee ee 16.00 8.00 4.25 
Rhode Island Reds - - « - © + « 15.00 8.00 4.265 
eT eae ae ee a ee 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Buff and White Rocks - « - « « « 16,00 8.50 4.50 
Vhite and Silver Laced Wyandottes 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtons - - « « « © © « 16.00 8.50 4.50 
DMM co ce hE HOH OS 18.00 9.50 5.00 
ME cseenn 666 & 6 @ 20.00 10.50 5.50 
All absolutely first class, pure bred stock. Prompt 


shipments made, Mail orders to 


J. | J. KREJCI, 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


«QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Barron W. Leghorns, Rarred Rocks, and R. I. Reds, 
1S ents ‘oa and up. Hatches every week. Satisfaction 

Tanteed. Catalogue free 
» M. —_ LORGENECKER, Bex 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


CHICKS From good selected heavy laying flocks of 
Rocks, Reds, Minorcas and Leg Right 


stpaid, full live deilvery guaranteed. Bank Ref, 
bowietsr') DE HATCHER LIVERPOOL, PA: 

































it a rule to keep the young chicks in | 


coops until the morning wet is dried 
off. This is one of the greatest helps. 


LEG WEAKNESS IN BABY CHICKS 


There are a number of factors which 
can cause this leg weakness in chicks, 
which is so very common among the 
early broods, and very often among 
what appears to be the strongest chicks. 
Leg weakness may be inherited. The 
constitutional vigor of the parent stock 
may not have been such to impart 
rugged constitutions to the baby chicks, 
which during the unsettled and cooler 
weather of early spring give way to 
constitutional inability to fight the 
hardships under which they live. If it 


is apparent that this is the factor caus- 
ing leg weakness, the only ‘hing to do 
is care for and feed the ch ks as well 


as possible and use them for layers or 
market stock rather than for breeding 
purposes another season. 

Leg weakness may also be caused by 
malnutrition, especially if the ration 
lacks bone-making food. The feeding 
of skim milk is an excellent idea, as 
it not only furnishes food for the chicks, 
but is a regulation for the digestive 
system and lactic acid property of skim 
milk, is a tonic, and an important one, 
to prevent the very common white 
diarrhea. 


Danger in too Long Confinement in 
Warm Quarters 

Perhaps one of the chief causes of 
leg weakness is confinement of the 
chicks to a warm, dry floor for too 
long a period, and, other conditiones be- 
ing equal, this is probably the cause 
for the trouble. During a warm spring 
such as has been the case this year, 
great care must be taken with a coal- 


burning hover to prevent too high a | 


temperature. 

The chicks, after a week old, should 
run out of the brooder for a few hours 
on available clear day, even though the 
ground may still be cold and frozen. 
The chicks will seldom catch cold while 
moving about. They should not be 
allowed to stand out of doors, but must 
be kept moving until they learn to go 
back to the warmth of the hover when 
they feel cold. 

Best regulated brooders are so con- 
structed that the heat reaches the 
chicks from above and not through the 
floor. Sometimes chicks will roost on 
the hot water pipes and heat conduc- 
tors and protective measures must be 
made to prevent this. 


BUILDING A GOOSE SHED 
ELMER WHITTAKER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Geese do not require much protection 
from cold, but they need a dry and 
weather-proof shed for a resting place. 
A flock of geese will often swim in a 
pond when the ice forms all over the 
pond, except on the spot where they 
are swimming, where they keep it from 
freezing by keeping the water moving, 
and will suffer no damage; but if their 
quarters are wet, or even damp, trouble 
will follow. 

A shed allowing five or six square 
feet of floor space to each goose to be 
housed, is large enough if the geese 
can run out whenever they wish. It 
may be made of cheap boards on a sub- 
stantial frame and covered with tar 
paper to keep the water out. Glass 
windows are not necessary (though 
they are to be advised), but there must 
be sufficient open space in the south 
side to admit light and air, so that the 
sun will dry out the building readily, 
and this space should have a curtain, 
or burlap, or loosely woven cotton cloth, 
to keep out rain and snow. On fair 
“— it must be opened. 

he place should be on a well-drained 
place, and it is best to fill in with sand 
a few inches above the surrounding 
ground, to do away with any tendency 
toward dampness. A thick bed of 
straw, leaves, cornstalks, or something 
of the kind should always cover the 
floor, and should be removed, and a 
new supply put in as soon as it becomes 
damp. im 

Make the Pullets Scratch.—Pullets 
should be made to scratch for the grain 
given them as the exercise is necessary 


to retain good health. If any signs of | 


slackness are apparent, a little epsom 
salts should be given either in their 





drinking water or in their mash. 























150 F oundation-Qualty Holsteins 150 


THE 1923 SALE 


N.Y. State Fair Ground, Syracuse, April 17-18 


COMMENCING AT 10 A.M. EACH DAY 


THE CONSIGNMENTS: 
of 50 head. Complete dispersal of the 
Wheatfield Farms Her remarkable herd that has developed 
21,000-lb. to 25,000-lb. yearly record 3-yr-olds and cows with 
records up to 33,000-lb. milk in a year, also year’s butter pro- 
ducers with 1090 to 1211-Ib. to their credit. One of the greatest 


living May Echo Proven Sires is in the sale with fifteen of his 
daughters—heifers of true foundation quality. 


? slirs —26 cows of show quality, bred 
H. A. Moyer’s Milking Herd °%, cos sire, Empire Segis. 


No other sale of the season can show a finer consignment. 


? a herd that has developed some of the 
Brock & Jenks Herd, greatest producers in the Eastern States. 
This offering consists mainly of daughters of A. R. O. dams with 
records up to 25 and 26-lb. butter in a week and year’s milk records 
up to 21,000-lb. at 3 years old. 


IN ADDITION select consignments are included from the herds 


of a number of representative breeders. 


The three herds named are all on the Federal and State 
Accredited Plan and like the other consignments have all 
passed a clean test. We offer in this one sale all the advant- 
ages of three separate high-class herd dispersals with the best 
that could be selected from other quality establishments. This 
will be a sale of Holsteins bred for heavy milk and butter 
production. The 60-day health guarantee applies to every 
consignment. 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale ones Pulaski, N. Y. 























~ Write today for free instruction 
book and “Evidence of Concep 
tion” blank. Send sketch or mod- 
el for personal opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 004 Southern er 
ing, Washington, F . & 


SPECIAL OFFER. Clear Havana 
“Invincibles,” long filler. ha, dmade, while 
they last. $2; box of 50. W ili suit or your 


money refunded. MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York 





“9 Direct shasta ry prices — writ. 
BROWN tay = | t WIRE COMPANY 
Department 3: 














Cleveland. Obie FARMS—SUNNY SOUTHERN JERSEY 

Many bargains. Catalog JUST OL A: COPY FREE. Stocked 

— and equipped. S« 7 require only $500 cash. Income-produe- 

OTATOKS—Ueauty, Carman, Cobbler, G Hustler, King, ing homes VINELAND FARM AGENCY, 549A. 0. 
R Mountain, 6 5 Weeks; others, c. Ww. ‘FORD, Fi aia vrs, N.Y. Landis Ave., VINELAND, N. J 
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Pleasure 


For 
Service 
































Hoover Suburban Bodies 
Double Utility on the Farm 


For daily trips to town, the railroad station, mill or cross country— 
wherever the necessity calls; or for your own ple ure use, The 
Hoover Suburban Body provides a convenient and practical inter- 
changeable conveyance. By placing the two rear seats in position— 
requiring only a few moments—there is accommodation for six 
passengers comfortably or nine persons if necessary, With the two 
rear seats removed, there is ample space for carrying various mer- 
chandise. The Hoover Body is a natural wood finish, with tan 
upholstery and deep spring cushions on all seats. 


Suburbans designed for mounting on Ford, Dodge and Buick “4” 
chassis are stocked for prompt delivery. This body also can be 
built to mount on any type chassis. 


Get in touch with your local dealer or write direct to Dept. A. 


HOOVER BODY CO. “sino sf - YORK, PA, 


Eastern Sales Branch—Long Island City, N. Y. 
























Keep on Feeding 
Concentrates 


RATION made up of 37.4 lbs. corn 

silage and 14.5 Ibs. alfalfa hay has less 

than 4% protein and is not to be considered 
as a milk producing ration. 

Diamond Corn Gluten Meal has more 
than 10 times this much protein. One sack 
of Diamond contains more protein than half 
a ton of the home-grown ration. Think of 
this when you think of obtaining protein 
economically. 







































If you feed concentrates:— 


(1) You can market more of your 
alfalfa or grow other paying crops 
on the same land. 

(2) You can get a milk flow that 
will pay a good profit over the cost 
of feed. 

(3) You can be assured of the 
good health of your herd. 


Roughages are O.K. for giving bulk to the 
ration but should never be used as the sole 
feed. 

Base your ration on Diamond Corn Gluten 
Meal or Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed—the two 
milk making concentrates that are in 


EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 
and 


EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 








CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New YORK CHICAGO 


23% Protein 


POULTRY RATIONS) 


Known Ingredients of Known Quality 


in’ Known Proportions 











Poultry Feeding d ‘ 
specialists at the colleges 
of agriculture in the 
territory served by the 

Cooperative Grange League 
Federation have approved 
the formulas of G.L.F. Rations. 


Five Distinctive Features : 


1. G.L.F. Poultry rations contain 
a larger variety of ingredients than 
is usually available in your locality. 


s 2. The lity of the ingredients 
—_— > 2 quality 
‘ Prac tical ; oultrymen and the pounds of each are stated. 
e using the rations the year around 
report excellent results. 3. The digestible nutrients in each 
ration are high and the fibre con- 
tent is low. 


Feed G.L.F. Rations and 
ou will know just what your 
Birds are eating. 





4. Dried buttermilk and dried 
skimmed milk are " and the 

P ] » 

See your G.L.F. Agent or write ee ee 


for booklet of formulas. 


5. Accurately operated mechanical 
mixtures make a thoroughly 


The Coop. GLF. Exchange, Inc. mixed and uniform ration. 
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REx 
KITSELMAN_ FENCE 


“1 Sav . ve 
m Kemp, Alton,Ind. You, too, can save. 
We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
» Catalog of Farm, Toes, "awn Fence. 
. 7 Sr shies anil SMUNCIE, IND. 
beginners, $150-$250 monthly; rai KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 205 MUNCIE. 
Firemen, Brakemen °°)" "°"=. $\°- —— 


. hi sition’ | y 5 iri prepaid »rices, 
Railway Association, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N. Y. | STRAWBERRY PLANTS Ly ge Pulaski .Y. 












































SECURBD. Send sketch or 

model of your inventior 

for examination. Write for 

FREE, book and advice. | 
JACOBI! & JACOBI, 378 Ouray Bidg.. Washington, D. C. | 


















Cutting Costs With Beets 


American Agriculturist, April 14, 19 


A Means of Getting More Out of Our Purchased Feeds 


AIRYMEN’S' By ALLEN 
efforts toward eco- 

nomic production have led to an almost 

universal use of the silo, and, within 

the past few years, to the extensive use 

of alfalfa and soy beans. 

Those who have calculated not only 
savings, but the quantity of milk ob- 
tained through use of home-grown 
feeds, have further turned their atten- 
tion to pedigreed mangels—“cow beets.” 

Several factors have entered into the 
study of mangels and their use. Some 
are found in the shifting conditions 
which require dairymen to modify, from 
time to time, their systems of manage- 
ment. Others are in the reports coming 
from agricultural experiment stations. 

Consider first the purely economic 
causes. It was less than a generation 
ago that New York and the New Eng- 
land States were the great center of 
dairy production. In those days the 
by-products of the flour and linseed oil 
mills of the Northwest and the cotton 
oil mills of the South were shipped to 
them to be fed to dairy cattle. Then, 
one could buy bran for $9 a ton and 
linseed and cotton seed meal for about 
$15 a ton, less than one-third of what 
they cost to-day. 


Competition Coming In Rapidly 


OW, according to recent census, 

Minnesota and Wisconsin have as 
many milch cows as New York. Iowa 
and Illinois are not far behind. The 
Western States are not only competing 
with New York and New England for 
dairy feeds, but they are competing 
with one another. The supply of bran 
is not increasing and cotton and linseed 
meal are diminishing. 

Freight rates have increased so that 
they are a serious factor in using con- 
centrates. 

The total cost of purchased feeds, in 
brief, has advanced at a rate out of 
proportion to the cost of other produc- 
tion factors and the price which dairy 
products bring on the market. 

The use of silage, alfalfa and the 
soy bean grew out of these conditions 
within the memory of those now ac- 
tively engaged in feeding cows. Each 
represents a step in the dairyman’s 
progress toward growing his own feeds. 
Each brings him nearer to his desire 
to be independent of the by-products of 
mills located at a distance, which carry 
in addition to their initial cost the bu 
den of high freight charges. Use of 
mangels is one possible means by which 
Eastern farmers can meet the high cost 
of feeds. 

While they have been fed to live stock 
in Europe for more than 300 years, it 
was not until official testing had been 
well started in this country that man- 
gels began to be fully appreciated by 
the American farmer. Then their popu- 
larity increased so rapidly and their 
use in the test ration became so gen- 
eral that an experienced tester now 
hesitates to feed a test cow without hav- 


| ing beets at hand, either fresh mangel 


beets or in the form of dried sugar- 
beet pulp. 
Fresh Beets 

N increasing degree they will prob- 

ably be the fresh beets. It is diffi 
cult to get a steady supply of dried 
pulp. It is a by-product from the 
sugar-beet factories. When it was first 
put on the market it sold at a moderate 
figure, for use principally in test ra- 
tions. Its wonderfully stimulating ef- 
fect upon the milk flow brought it 
popularity. After the war, however, 
the acreage of sugar beets was reduced 
and the supply of beet pulp was mate- 
rially curtailed. As a result, the price 
went up until the pulp sells now for 
considerably more than $50 a ton, an 
almost prohibitive cost. Moreover, 
there are long periods during the year 
when it is off the market entirely. 

Mangels have al] the feeding quali- 
ties of dried beet pulp. They have the 
same tonic effect upon the cow, stimu- 
late the appetite in the same way, and 
are just as much an aid to digestion. 
They are even more palatable, and be- 
cause they are fed fresh, furnish an 
unfermented natural succulence that 
keeps the system open and cool, a con- 
dition much to be desired in a high- 
class dairy cow. 


More Practical 


RIDGWAY The objection that 
formerly was made to 
mangels was the cost of producing 
them. This was relative and had no 
justification except when concentrates 
cost less than they do now, and when 
dried beet pulp was plentiful and cheap, 

The cost of growing mangels de 
pends largely, if not entirely, upon the 
yield per acre. This, in turn, depends 
upon the source of the seed used. |p 
some parts of Europe mangels are ag 
important cattle feed as corn is here 
and the same scientific effort that 
Americans have devoted to corn has 
been, by the Europeans, used to jn. 
crease the yield per acre and feed value 
of mangels. A number of high-yield. 
ing varieties, with a greater proportion 
of dry matter than is ordinarily found 
in mangels, have been developed. The 
seed from which they are grown js 
specifically pedigreed. 

A yield of 72 tons per acre has been 
produced from these seeds in the United 
States and reports from a large num. 
ber of growers in different parts of this 
country indicate an average crop of wel] 
over 32 tons per acre from these pedi- 
greed imported seeds. This average is 
lower than the yields made in Great 
Britain, but it is correspondingly higher 
than the yields obtained from ordinary 
seed. 

As to the feed value of mangels, the 
Cornell Experiment Station reports 
that they contain 12.75 per cent dry 
matter. A 32-ton yield per acre would 
contain, therefore, 8,160 pounds of dry 
matter. 

Henry, in his “Feeds and Feeding,” 
states that practically all the dry mat- 
ter in mangels is digestible. If it is 
assumed that even 90 per cent is diges- 
tible, a 32-ton yield would produce 
7,344 pounds, or 3.67 tons of digestible 
dry matter, a larger amount of digesti- 
ble dry matter than is produced with 
any other crop. 

Some Worthwhile Cost Facts 

ING and Savage, as well as some 

Danish investigators, have found 
that the dry matter in mangels is equal 
in value, pound for pound, to the dry 
matter in grain, and that mangels may 
replace half the grain in the dairy ra- 
tion. An estimate based on these facts 
shows that an acre of mangels yielding 
32 tons, is worth, measured by the 
price of grain to-day, about $167. Care 
fully kept figures show that pedigreed 
mangels can be grown for less than 
$4 per ton. 

Mangels fed with corn, .oats or soy 
beans for concentrates, and _ sila 
clover, alfalfa or soy bean hay for 
roughage, will decrease the amount of 
land required for the maintenance of a 
cow, and in consequence increase the 
number of cows that can be fed with 
out purchased feeds upon a farm of 
given size. 

A ration made up of these home 
grown feeds will not only keep up a sat- 
isfactory milk flow, but will reduce the 
cost of production so that the dairy- 
man can make a fair profit on his it- 
vestment. 


Legumes for Acid Soils 
(Continued from page 337) 


Inasmuch as vetch hay in feeding value 
is comparable to alfalfa, it looks to me 
like the use of vetch was worth while. 
In the market, garden sections om 
the sandy lands, vetch, has a consider- 
able place as a cover crop to live over 
the winter. Used in combination with 
rye, it is very satisfactory. In this 
connection, however, it is worth stating 
that experience with vetch on Long 
Island, has not been uniformly success 
ful. It seems to be hard to establish 
for some unknown reason. However, 
this year on demonstration plots, after 
having had two partial failures, the 
vetch is going into the winter in very 
satisfactory condition. F 
Throughout the southern tier counties 
of New York State, soybeans are show 
ing up very well as a supplement # 
corn for silage at the lower elevations 
where the growing conditions are fai 
favorable for corn. In general the bes 
way of utilizing the soybeans for this 
purpose seems to be to plant them alom 
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/Glista Bull Calf 


SIRE Korndy Re Pontiac Glista No. 268342, 
a grandson of the great Cornell Cow 
Glista Ernestein with seven records of over 
30 Ibs. butter in seven days. Best record 
677.3 Ibs. mglk, 34.22 Ibs. butter seven days. 
DAM 5 —- Hepes Cornucopia Beauty 

. O. Record: 3 years old, 74.5 
Ibs ait . "day, 492.8 Ibs. milk, 18.07 Ibs. 
Soeter days. Her sireisa descendant of the 
King of the Pontiacs and Aggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Ladd. 


: white, very large 
Price $75.00. 


This calf is 
and straight. 


BRADLEY FULLER’ UTICA,N. Y. 














Holstein Cows For Sale 


125 cows that are due to freshen within the 
next 60 They are as fine a lot of dairy 
cows as you could wish to see and are just as 
good as they look, You can save money by 
buyiug now. 


A. F. SAUNDERS 
e 1476 CORTLAND, N. Y 


days 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
DUTCHLAND pony SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


~HOLSTEINS 











Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


‘OWL-INTEREST JERSEYS 


Good sive, excellent type and highest — A few 


ws and bull calves for sal 
UP Wee Y “F A R MS, SOUTH wooDsTock, vT. 





___—*SWINE ‘BREEDERS 


Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and 
Yorkshire cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each ; 
8 to 9 weeks old, $7.50 each. 

Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, 
$8.00 each All pigs bred from Big Type 
stock ; each feeders; fast growers and O. K. in 
every way Shipped C. 0. D. on approval 


K.H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Well-grown for their age and vigor- 
ous. Ready for immediate service. 
Priced at farmers’ prices. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 


REG. DUROCS — Pym ize-winning nerd: Bre 


Orion Cherry King and Top Col. strain 
1 W. COX & SON, R. 5, NEW CASTLE, PA. 


CHESTER WHITES Gampien bloodlines 


rach, pre paid RIFFIE, Newville, Pa. 


Big Type Polands nag By ol ad Pigs 


Drices. Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand n breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet 
Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS «.: for prices. “Bp i pins cs 
RECISTERED 0.1. 




















From pees winning herd. P re 





and O. I. ¢. Big Syee Gand 








AND CHESTER | WHITE PIGS, 
K. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. ¥ 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 


FC H ICKS QUALITY om ONLY 





althy chicks from beavy layers 
~ Barr a: ion Whites, Browns, Anconas, 1% We il 
~ Cla A chicks only 100g live log ik wi Post 
paid. Bank vef. Catalog free. Order now 
BOS HATCHERY. R. 2-A, ZRELAND, MICH. 


CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown 
Leghorns ; from pure-bred, free range breed 
ets; that are bred for color, vigor and high 
88 production, Circular. 

ADRIAN DE NEEF, 


Land and Water Fowl, Chickens, 
Free®atalog Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, G oinena, Rub- 
bits, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Kggs 
HOME STOCK FARM, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, 303-EGG STRAIN. 


Chicks, Eggs, 8-weeks-old Pullets. Circular. 


MAPLE ACRES FARM, Box A, TIFFIN, OHIO 


from thorough-bred light Brahma Columbian 
and White Wyandotte, Silver Campine, (0c. 
each; —. , ee $13 per 100; Leghorns, $15 


—= per 100 - SEALER, Coopersburg, Pa. 


SODUS, N. Y 











DU: ! ‘Pekin and Runner Ducklings from selected 

= properly aes oc ~~ supply 
now _for spring delivery. 

* WAYNE oud" FARM & HATCHERY. Clyde, Ni. ¥. 


*e& @ »e 


in rows‘and cultivate them or broad 
cast by hand, or solid with a grain 
drill. Usually about four-fifths of the 
regular silage corn area should be 
planted to silage corn and one-fifth to 
soybeans. The soybeans in our experi- 


ence have yielded per acre of green | 


weight, over one-half as much as corn 
to fully as much as the corn. Inasmuch 
as they are rich in protein when mixed 
with the corn at silo filling time, they 


considerably increase the content of 
the silage corn in its valuable feed 
nutrient. 

Soybeans also have a_ considerable 


place as a hay crop on sandy and grav- 
elly lands. They can be sown as above 
mentioned for silage and will yield two 


to three tons of hay per acre, which is | 
feeding 


very palatable and high in 


value. 


WHY BUILD A SQUARE SILO? 


l am putting up a new square silo, some tell | 


me to board it on the outside, and others tell 


me not to. Which do you think ts the 
way, and what ts your opinion of putting on a 
roof? This silo is 13 feet square and 30 feet 
high Please tell me how many tons it will 
hold?—-J. E. H., New York. 

I wonder why you are building a 
square silo, for I thought that this idea 
had been so long ago relegated to the 
limbo of bad practice that no one ever 
built square silos any more. 

Round silos are more uniformly 
stronger, permit of more even settling 
of the grain, and actually keep silage 
better. I do not know just what you 
mean by boarding it on the outside. If 
you have built it of wood, I assume you 
are using studs and boarding it on the 
inside. Your question is as to the de- 
sirability of the outside covering. It 
may help a little bit in preventing 


freezing, but this consideration is 
really of small moment. It may make 
the structure look a little better to 


have it boarded on the outside. Per- 
sonally, I believe a roof is a desirable 
adjunct to any type of silo, as it pre- 
vents the gathering of great quantities 
of unnecessary moisture inside the 
silo in wet seasons, to say nothing of 
snow. The silo of the size you mention 
will contain a in excess of 100 
tons.—K. J. T. E. 


CARCASS INDICATES T. B. 


I have butchered 
old and find that the 
yellow spots About 


a pig about four months 
liver is all covered with 


ering, the mate of the one I butchered, died 
What do you think was the matter? Is the 
meat fit to use, of the one I butchered? It 
looked to be in good health before killing.- 


(Jacob Schmidt, Saratoga County, N 


Your description leads us to infer 
that without a doubt the animal was 


suffering from tuberculosis and under | 


no condition should the meat be used 
for food. As a matter of precaution | 
you should call your veterinarian to 
examine the rest of the animals on 
your place. If it develops that the 
animals were suffering from _ tuber- 
culosis or another disease such as hog | 
cholera, new stock should not be placed | 
in the old quarters. 


LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


Apr. 17-18—The 1923 Holstein Sale, 
Syracuse, N. Y., E. M. Hast- 
ings, Mgr., Pulaski, N. Y. 


April 19-20—Dispersal Venango Farms | 
purebred Holstein Herd, Liv- | 
erpool, N. 


Apr. 25—E. W ashburn & Son Disper- 
sal of Holstein, Wolcott, N. Y. 
Apr. 28— Millington Holstein Breeders’ | 


Sale, Millingtown, Ct. 
May 8-9—New York State Holstein | 
Spring Sale, N. Y. Holstein- 


oe Association, Earlville, 

May 15 a Farm Guernsey 
Sale, Port Chester, N. Y., L. | 
F. Herrick, Worcester, Mass., 
Sale Manager. 


May 17—National Guernsey Sale, 
Devon, Pa., L. F. Herrick, Sale 
Manager. 


May 18—Louis MclL. Merryman, Semi- 
annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 
May 21-26—First Ayrshire Spring 
Dairy Show, Boston, Mass. 
June 1—Ayer-McKinney’s Fourth An- 
nual Sale of Jerseys, Meri- 
dale Farms, Meredith, N. Y. 
June 2—Fifth Annual Sale, Bradford 


better | 


ten days before butch- | 


Now! you can get a 


De Laval Milker 


FOR 





lp (= ; 
‘va’ 
oe 


oto. Ay} 
6% a month 4& 


The Worlds Best Milker 
on the Easiest Terms 


N OW you can get a De Laval Milker on any terms you desire— 


for cash, on time, or on installments. 
Over 20 years were spent in the development of the 
De Laval Milker, until the De Laval Company was abso- 
lutely sure of its mechanical perfection. Since then over 10,000 
have been sold and actual use has proved the De Laval to be 
superior to any other method of milking. 

Increased production enabled prices to be reduced in September 
1921 and again in September 1922, which now places De Laval 
Milker prices on a “rock bottom” basis. 

Finally, the announcement of these extremely liberal terms 
places the De Laval within the reach of any one needing a milking 
machine. 

For 10% down you can start using a De Laval right now, and 
6% a month for 15 months pays for it. You can save enough in 
time and labor, and get enough more milk of better quality, to 
more than meet the monthly payments. 

There is now no need of milking by hand, which is slow, 
costly and disagreeable. Get your De Laval in now before your 
rush season, See your De Laval Agent or write us for full in- 
formation. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 








ORE Unadilla Silos are bought each year than 

of any other two makes in the East. They lead 
because of their economy, convenience and exclu- 
sive features. The Unadilla door-fasteners form 
the famous, wide, safe, permanent ladder under the 
door opening. All hoops are adjusted from this lad- 
der. The continuous door opening and Unadilla air- 
tight but non-sticking, non-freezing doors permit 
silage to be shoved out instead of pitched overhead, 


Write for catalog and early order discount offer 
UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B UNADILLA,N.Y. 








Steady running— Fast 
cutting — Practical— 
Durable, A Powerful 
Throttling Governor En- 
gine—Non-Spill Water Hop- 
r— Lever Control of saw. 
ree Saw parts extra. Abet- 





50 
1 Send “Kee 
fer rigat alow a rom hy me a4 peberss Hi 


WITTE : ENGINE WORKS 
1806 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


HANDIEST TOOL IN THE KIT 
A turn of theend and up comes the size you need 
Sent post paid $1.00 
Agents wanted in ail territories 


ACCESSORY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


99 








County Milking  Short-horn |. 
3reeders’ Association, Towan- 
da, Pa. 











1806 Empire Building, - Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1806 Fresoont Street, - San Francisco, Calif, 
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SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa a a FOR SALE—Ayrshire bull calf one week | , FOR SALE- 7 brood sows, due from April ford 
iio old, of high breeding, at reasonable price ae LW a - - v. 10ats ABRA) LA’ 
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SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN HATCH- REAUTIFUL BOURBON RED TURKEYs, | WILLARD HOTALING, Star Route, Woodhull, sisensee illiam ETS | 
ING EGGS, from two year old stock, Wycoff | Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites, white run- avd. DUROC GILTS BRED TO WINNING BOARS Send 
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ARK RIs 4 cS ‘ . as oe anak ° oc seven 
exclusi\ Eggs, $9 100; Py d CATTLE BREEDERS HAVE YOU A PURE-BRED HOLSTEIN | tamed twenty ae bey a Ww 
$5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. HILLCREST | BULL IN YOUR STABLE? If not, write for | Set. Cavice: LENDER, SS enetnien he York. 
FARM, St. Joseph, Ky FOR SALE—Bull Calf descendant of the ales list DOTY FARM, Geneseo, N. Y | ‘ ete . sel 

: great Cornell Cow Glista Ernestine with 7 eae ie : . AMAGER STRAIN DANISH BALLHEAD FO! 

HATCHING EGGS—S. ( w leghorn heavy secede of ever 50 tt See records in my ad FOR SALE—Holstein cows, _ h¢ ifers _and | CABBAGE SEED, Imported direct from Copen- pany | 
iyer $1.25 per dozen. Cart $7.00 per 100 in Live Stock columns this issue BRADLEY | calves, both _ sexes. Fine individuals, richly hagen, Denmark. $2.50 Ib. postpaid ae tion. 
ege oul Kanga SP RING F AR M, Route 1 FULLER. Utica. N. ¥ | bred LYON & co Ww yalusing i a. STAFFORD, Cortland, N Y. 

cea queseeseeere FOR SALE—Holstein cow, three-years old ae = per SVER- one 

PARTRIDGE AND COLUMBIAN ROCKS — —_ 1 Chester white boar, seven months old. | PROGRESSIVE ; AND FRANC [S a per now 

delay & ey ae ; “V7 | JAY W. BEARDSLEE. Millport, N. Y | BEARING STRAWBER »~LANTS, $1.60 Jppe: 

All yw air winners Eggs $2.50 per 1 SHEEP ee a... 2 oe —— 100: $10 per 1000. BASIL PERRY, R. R. 20. aepean 
Satisfactio WILMER S. GEORGE, Quaker —— —| FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey cows, | Georgetown, Delaware. BES 
town, Pa Ye AR SAL E 30 thorough-bred Dorset lambs; | heifers and a bull one month old RAY D. | — - -_ 
; c 3GGS ; hip in June. Prices reasonable. | LEVAN Catawissa, R. 4, Col. Co., Pa. FREE SEEDS—Hollyhock, dahlia, double nterl: 

BARRED ROCK a ATCHING EGGS. Parks E bw ARD DAR ISON, Munnsville, ! — : _ = poppy, with four dahlias, cactus, decorative oF Pees 

trai 15, $1.50 0), $7 Post paid Good | > | ~ FOR SALE—Holstein bulls, 2 to 14 months, | vat PANINTED: sARDENS, MII 
~~ ' > » ; show, 50c OLIVANNE DAHLIA GARDE: | 

iyers MRS. D. J. W ASHBU RN, Adam FOR SALE—Eight or ten ewe sheep mostly $50 up, yearly record breeding, accredited | Xow Reaford, Pa BOND 

N. Y yearlings, at right price 0. T. HORCHY, | herd. R. H. FLE MING, Alba, Pa ie ° a eae ee — ~ 

Winthro N.Y ne Gat __ = hh, | "HY »>AY MORE? Strawberry _ plants, UNI 

, ' —— , ; ; TOR’ SALE Milking Shorthorn bull WHY PAY 1} , . 

RH¢ Pe ISL AND REDS (both cos ibs) o l« A .. ~—* - "a a oe aoe - CH ARI ES $2.50 up 1,000 Vegetable, flower — Petert 
? mu tec ‘ erry strain gs va per 1 — | a es » e > . peamese > . 7 . . . y “NV a r cee 
deliver SPRINGDALE F anh W yalusing FE ISTHAME L, Low ville N. Y¥ Bulbs, cafalog free COLIN MeNICOL, i ine 
\ t E yi : RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY —— - ———«ms » ford, Delaware 
re | F OR SAL E- 5—Re giste re a Guernsey Bull, two Sige 7 - aa 

“ . . . |} years old Price, $100 EUGENE D. BAL- -EED -OTATOES AND SHADELAN | 

BABY CHICKS—-Barred Rocks, S. C. Buff LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse | }.9N. Porter Corners, N. Y CLIMAX OATS. White Grant and Russet H 
UOrpingto and 5S. ¢ White Leghorns Africa hides r ir coats and robes Cow and | ———_ ih > 7 Best ‘to ‘Id j ir cook M l GLASGOW, Ww 
ind Toulouse Gees« JOHN WORLEY, Mercer Steer hides into Harness and Sole Leather. | FOR SALE—Large 2-year old Registered Gla oe ho 6 : , 

Catalog equest. We repair and remodel | Holstein Bull. HERBERT 0. BREADS, R. D, | “’4S60W. fa — fay 
SINGLE : OMB BLACK MINORC AS. Great ware ‘ estimates furnished THE 23. Westfield, N. Y GLADIOLUS—$1 per 20 larg bulbs. 
layers, ¢ MAS > ay eggs, 15 "a 100, | CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.,_ Rochester, | | Mostly pink, post paid Produce immense sh 
eX 0 s so Carrolltor ( | ; pre n “ a © 
; coetaees ne ool BEES blossoms. CLARA GOTHARD, Route 7, en 
ROSE COMB RED HAT‘ HING EGGS the MUSKRAT FURS WANTED FOR COATS. | ___ ee fee — . sat N 1 a an 
dar h re d age Sp ; a wy _ 2 } r . >; $o High price paid EVERETTE SHERMAN, HONEY. . finest quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; DAHLIAS—Assorted tubers $1 eon 
per . pomnis nee = Whitman, Mass 10 Ibs., $2; buckwheat $1 and $1.75; post- | choice named varieties, $2.50 dozen, prepa 
= i sLAR Nor ranch, N. Y. | INE ‘T, Me: ror N 
PEARL GUINEAS White Wyandotte, SELLING SILVER FOXES—$5 monthly. SIL- | 9#!4- M. BALLARD, North Branch, N. Y. | H. BENEDICT, Meadowbrook, N es 
Man moth _Pekit Deck Eee LAURA VERBAR ASSOCIATION, 1438, Dracut, Mass. | HOWARD 17 EVERBEARING and others. 
a ee sini DOGS AND PET sTOCK | PAINE, So. Royalton, Vt 
SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS "on | —<$—> 
pure-bred stock ; $1.25 for 15. OPAL SANTEE AGENTS WANTED COLLIES ALL AGES Have advertised 
RK. D Freeport, Ohio - - . with Homestead over thirty years PAINE'S POULTRY SUPPLIES JA 










































RED EGGS. O ; AGENTS WANTE D— —— make a = | KENNELS, So. Royalton, Vt sna — 

> Se eee Seen ee eee. at lar an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch ; ————— eee a .w Buckeye BlugFlam _ 

a. Dg tg S.C SEARDSLS — stant mending leaks T" all utensils. FOR SALE—Two female rabbit hounds; Ms ag "een m4 Bone ated. Prite, $20 

Me Falls, N. 1 Sam} ckage free. ¢ wy ETTE MFG. CO.. | price $10 and $20. GORDON ELLITHORPE, | j,. ight * prepaid. ‘One 250-egg Wisconsin Ls Py 
Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N te 1, Hudson Falls, N. Y te me 2s INDE, Gal- 

WHITE LEGHORN QUALITY CHICKS. | — | Rou , ‘ at tO cubator, price, $20. DONALD C sie 
Superior layer Write NELSON'S, Grove AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan | FOX TERRIERS OF PURE BREEDING. Ways He F 

: » t a . — 

City, Pa $s a wonder Get our free —— — offer. Puppies at $10 each BARNETT'’S KEN Te 
HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo | NELS. Waynetown, Ind. . 

SILVER CAMPINES, wonder bird. Eggs — MALE HELP WANTED T 
chicks MAPLE LAWN FARMS, Cortland, | — bein BP, — | 
aon HELP WANTED WOMEN’S WANTS | RELIABLE MAN WANTED: to take a 

: 5 ; r EGGS } — | for fruit and ornamental trees, shru s t 

ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGG: - —____—__—. —_____—— a" : ; distric 3 
Reasonable M \PLEWOOD, Navarre, Ohio. ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for | and seeds. Opportunity | to Ra cipment ree. a 
cme 3 ve tre ng to accept Government positions, $117-$190, | household package, bright new calicoes ,and | superintendent. Fay pny b at MP prawer , HOME 

BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS $5 per | traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, | percales. Your money's worth very time. Faced +4 yng! = —” RIBS * Smokin: 
10. GEO. LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa 258 St. Louis, immediately. | PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. | Newark, Ne ’ ; i FAR: 
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REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—110 acres; good buildings; or- 
chard ne verfailing water, gas fuel, two-thirds 
jmproved, o! third good timber, terms reason- 
able. M. "J. MeKISSICK, Fertig, Venango Co., 
Pa. 


——————— 
FOR SALE -110-acre farm, with stock and 
tools, cheap for cash, excellent soll, immediate 








gsession. Box 303, AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
50-ACRE FARM, all complete, stock and 
tools, $6.40" half down ; _ Cows, horse: pigs, 
chickens and ducks, JOHN TODACK, R. F. D 
1, Port Crane, N. Y. 
— = 


HORSES 


—_——_—_—_---” 
~0R SALE—One pair Belgian “colts, 
A tg and gentle, been handled single and 


weight 





2800, kind 

este. THURMAN GROFF, Route No. 6, 
Fort Plain, N. , A 

FOR SALE Caniaze bred colts; broke 
double; one single, also shepherd dogs, want 


O. BEEBE, Lebanon, N. Y. 


Wyandotte fowl. 

poe eS 
FOR SALE—Pair 

hundred. In 








we ighing 
condition. 


work horses 
good 














twenty-six a ; 
JAMES N. FETTERLY, Mossena, N. 
a apeeateners neumailas ciaesneaemnnsidieats 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. Percheron 
stallion, iron gray, seven-years — _— for 
mare. C. L. BRUMLEY, Randall, 

= SALE—3 horses; 2 cows; 2 hogs; 12 
shee 20 hens. —_ prices, call. 
LLOYD PERKINS, Jay, ° 

FOR SALE—Pair young mules, kind, well 
roke, single or double, a workers, write 


b 
MR. CHRISTY, Ripley, N. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MOLINE UNIV ERSAL, Model “D” Tractor 
Outfit, new, with 2 bottom plows; truck and ex- 
tra rims, « mplete ; also general ordiaance 14- 
28 horse-power tractor, used for demonstrator 





only, special prices for quick sales, also new 
Racine thresher, engine gang plow; fodder 
cutter; new victory milker’ units, etc. 
HAYSSEN, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


SEDGWICK HAND POWER INVALID OR 
FREIGHT ELEVATOR COMPLETE. Six hun- 
dred pound capacity, in good condition. A 
bargain. Price on application. SIDNEY 
CROWNSE, Altamount, N. Y. 








5 AND 6 FOOT STEP-LADDERS, with 
truss rod under each step, folding shelf, made 
of basswood, light and handy. Price, $2.25 
and $2.50 7. R. E. CARPENTER, R. 3, 
Mannsville, N. Y. 





PRINTING—Letterheads, billheads, en- 
velopes, circulars. Write requirements. Sam- 
ples free. FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Mil- 
ford, New Hampshire. 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 


ELECTRIC PLANT 32-VOLT ENGINE, gen- 
erator batteries used 16 months, 225 electric 
power washer, $50. H. VAN KUREN, Rum- 
merfield, Pa. 














ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Have 
Seven cars, shipped subject inspection. W. 
A. WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, New 


York, 





FOR SALE, International Harvester Com- 
pany tractor 12-25 H. P. in first-class condi- 
tion. D. E. PAGE, Perry, N. 





STRAWB ERRY TICKETS. I print them. 
Write for samples. VENABLE, the printer, 
Upper Fairmount, Md. 

LADDERS made 23 
A. L. FERRIS, 





BEST E XTE NSION 
cents per foot. Freight paid. 
Interlaken, N. Y. 





MILK TICKETS a specialty. Samples free. 

BONDS PRESS, Middletown, N. Y. 

_ -etncnallaamcmacn 
UNLEACHED—Ashes. 

Peterborough, Ontario, 





GEORGE STEVENS, 








Herein is a live new literature, 
when the man who owns the 
farm, lives on it and works it, 
shall write with direct experi- 
ence and a full heart, giving us 
an artistic product. 


THE COW 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


Price of Illustrated Edition, *1.50 


For sale at all bookstores or from 








The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_—————— 


HOMESPUN 1 TOBACCO tos $2 50: 20 ive. isu 
YH) E ngs’ $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.0 $3.50 
ERS’ UNION MAYFIELD, KY 


7 























How Much Is A Bunch 


Marketing Problems That Farmers Have To Face 


N most business buying and selling 

is done on a basis of a measured 
quantity.. This can hardly be said of 
the bunch crops—radishes, beets, car- 
rots and the like. On some markets, 
custom has fairly well established cer- 
tain counts, sometimes varying with the 
season. Beets may start at three per 
bunch and later be increased to four 
or more, the size of the roots increasing 
at the same time. Incidentally, quality 
is likely to diminish and the skillful 
buyer is willing to accept smaller roots 
which show evidence of rapid growth. 
Trouble arises when the market begins 
to be over-supplied. The less skill- 
ful salesmen tend to tempt the trade, 
not by cutting the price per dozen, but 
by increasing the size of the bunches. 
It is not long until the situation is 
hopelessly tangled and a purchase vir- 
tually become a matter of “this many 
for so much.” Just how the problem 
can be solved is a question. A strong 
organization would be able to accom- 
plish something but market gardeners 
are hard to organize because they com- 
pete so directly with each other. It 
would be very difficult to establish legal 


standards, because it would be hard to 
draw specifications that would hold 
water. Who has an idea as to the way 
out?—PAUL WoRK. 


MARKET FOR BROWN EGGS 


Will you please give me some advice relative 
to a market for brown eggs? Are there any 
cities where brown eggs are much in demand? 
Please send me the names of commission mer- 
chants _in such cities.—-F. A. CONERO, Forest- 
ville, N. Y 

Of late the New York market has 
been especially good for brown eggs. 
During the second week in March, the 
New York quotations on brown eggs, 
were higher than those for whites of 
the same quality, a thing which has not 
happened in years. Usually Boston 
shows some preference for brown eggs 
over whites. The discrimination against 
brown eggs in the New York market 
has been gradually disappearing in the 
last few months. 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you a list of the licensed and bonded 
commission merchants which farmers 
may obtain by writing the Department 
of Farms and Markets, either at 
Albany, N. Y. or 90 West Broadway, 
New York City.—H. H. J. 





SELLING POTATOES 
COOPERATIVELY 


I have a lot of potatoes on hand for which 
I have no sale. A number of us farmers can 
easily get a carload together and ship if only 
we had a market for them. We would greatly 
appreciate it if you would inform us of one or 
two receiving houses.—ANDREW GRIEBEL, 
Lucinda, Pa. 

The most convenient market to you, 
of any size, would be Pittsburgh, and 
the following produce dealers may un- 
doubtedly be able to handle your crop. 
The men mentioned, handle potatoes 
and are well rated in the wholesale 
produce trade: Chester Frazell, Penn- 
sylvania Produce Yards; C. C. Spencer, 
1810 Pike Street; Free Bros. Co., 42- 44 
18th Street. 

Before you ship it would be best 
that you write to each of these three 
firms, giving them an idea of the 
number of you men who will make up 
a car of white potatoes. Ask them 
when they would like your car to arrive. 
Then in a cooperative way, you can load 
your car and forward them on consign- 
ment. Under the date of writing the 
Pittsburgh market is better than the 
New York City market. Furthermore, 
you will save freight by shipping to 
Pittsburgh.—H. H.. 


BEST TIME TO MARKET 
BROILERS 


please give me some information 
raising broilers for the Thanks- 
Can you tell me 
them at 


° 


Will you 
relative to, 
giving and Christmas trade? 
whether there is much demand for 
that time? Also what the usual price is 
H. 8S. Hazen, Mercer, Pa. 

The best periods in which to sell 
broilers are between the first of Feb- 
ruary and the middle or last of April, 
the month of June, and especially just 
before July 4. 

Last year there was a very heavy 


supply of all kinds of poultry from the 
west, including broilers and. young 
chickens from the first of October on, 
the prices were lower between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, than at almost 
any other time during the year. There 
is no special demand for broilers at 
Thanksgiving time and but little extra 
demand at Christmas. There is a little 
more at New Year’s. We would advise 
you to try to produce broilers for the 
Fourth of July market, or for the early 
spring market. Last year at Christ- 
mas time broilers and young chickens 
brought from 16 to 21c, colored, 20 to 
2ic, Leghorns, 16 to 18c.—H. H. J. 


GRADING EGGS FOR BEST PRICES 


Will you please give me some information 
about grading my eggs? I ship about five 
cases a week from my own hens and I have 


not been able to learn much about grading 
them. I:have the Cornell Reading Course bul- 
letin on marketing eggs, but I don’t know 
how the different grades, as outlined by Cor- 
nell, are quoted in the market reports. Mine 
are all white eggs of Hennery quality and so 
far | have made two grades of them, over and 
under 2 ounces. Would it pay me to candle 
my eggs? Where can I get new flats, fillers 
and cushions and is there any advantage in 
using new cases? Where can one buy new 
knocked down cases? Second-hand cases cost 
me 19%c landed here by getting 200 at 
once.—F. W. Sty, Woodhull, N. Y. 

In the issue of the American Agri- 
culturist of January 27, there was an 
article which answers most of your 
questions relative to the meaning of 
the grade terms used in the wholesale 
egg trade. It is doubtful whether it 
would pay you to candle your eggs at 
this time of the year especially. Cand; 
ling is more necessary where you are 
troubled with blood spots, or interior 
defects or when eggs are collected from 
a variety of uncertain sources. Where 
the quality is strictly fresh and the 
eggs are promptly gathered and for- 
warded, it is not always worth while to 
candle. 

Assorting eggs as to size and color 
is always desirable. Prompt shipment 
is essential. 

The firm of Potter & McAuliffe, at 
Whitney Point, N. Y., can give you 
quotations on new cases, knocked down 
and on new flats and fillers. The cus- 
tomary charges for good sound, second 
hand cases, shipped from New York 
City, is 10 cents each, F B. New 
York. If you use only clean, strong 
cases, and see that they are properly 
nailed and strapped as required by the 
express company, you probably get 
nearly as good results as shipping in 
new cases, but we would urge you to 
use only fresh flats and fillers.—H. H. J. 


Is the American Home 
Slipping? 
(Continued from page 330) 


sening their opportunity to make their 
own home. 

It is because I fee] so strongly that 
every effort must be made to empha- 
size the importance of the home and 
home-making, I am an _ enthusiastic 
supporter of the Home Bureaus. I 
feel that they are doing much to dig- 
nify the greatest and most worth-while 
profession in the world in bringing to 
women a better appreciation of their 
fundamental job. They should be bet- 
ter understood and used. 

Next week, or in an early number of 
American Agriculturist, if the editor 
will allow me, I shall tell you what the 
Home Bureaus are and what they are 
trying to do, as I see it from a man’s 
standpoint. In the meantime I chal- 
lenge all the feminine curiosity in 
American Agriculturist’s 125,000 homes 
to guess who I am. Anyway, you can 
relieve your feelings by writing me 
care of the Agriculturist, and the 
editor will give me your letters. 


Another troublesome little express 
claim for broken eggs was recently set- 
tled by the American Agriculturist in 
behalf of Mr. Anaus Jensen of Gorham, 
N. Y. A reliable New York commis- 
sion house made an affidavit that the 
eggs were received badly broken, and 
upon filing a claim the express com- 
pany settled without more delay. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 


tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the alker Remedy Co., Dept. 437, 


Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 650c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandot- 
tes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, 
Iowa, writes “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You’ll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Send me the [ 50c regular size (or { ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee to instantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way. I am 
enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. money order, 
check or currency acceptable.) 


NAM. cccccesceusecesséceseces eee 


TOW cocccccsmccesccconcccece cecseneee 


State. occccccccmrecececese R. FLD. 

Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
wanted. Large package contains nearly three 
times as much as small. No war tax. 


e008 
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Bet. 


American Agriculturist, April 14, 1923 ; 


The Valley of the Giants—ay Peter B. Kyne 


HE Colonel puffed thoughtfully for a while—for which the Mayor was grate- 


ful, since it provided time in which to organize himself. 


Pennington turned toward his guest. 


Suddenly, however, 


“I hadn’t anticipated discussing this matter with you, Poundstone, and you 
must forgive me for it; but the fact is I am very greatly interested in this 


proposed railroad.” 
“Indeed! Financially?” 


“Yes, but not in the financial way you think. 
have a very disastrous effect on my finances. 


“IT am amazed, Colonel.” 


“You wouldn’t be if you had given the subject very close consideration. 


If that railroad is built, it will 


When 


my own timber is logged out, I will want other business for my road, and if the 
N. C. O. parallels it, I will be left with two streaks of rust on my hands.” 


“Ah, I perceive.” 


“You agree with me, then, Poundstone, that the N. C. 


* 


O. is not designed to 


foster the best interests of the community.” 


“Well, Colonel, you are quite right.” 
“Of course I am right. 


I take it, therefore, that when the N. C. O. applies 


for its franchise to run through Sequoia, neither you nor your city council will 


consider the proposition at all.” 


“I cannot, of course, speak for the city council——” 


Poundstone began, but 


Pennington’s cold, amused smile froze further utterance. 


Poundstone studied the pattern of 
the rug, and Pennington, watching him 
sharply, saw that the man was dis- 
tressed. Then suddenly one of those 
brilliant inspirations which had helped 
so materially to fashion Pennington 
into a captain of industry, came to 
him. 

“Let’s not beat about the bush, 
Poundstone,” he said with the air of a 
father patiently striving to induce his 
child to tell the truth, and save himself 
from the parental wrath. “You’ve been 
doing business with Ogilvy; I know it 
and you might as well admit it.” 

Poundstone looked up, red and em- 
barrassed. “If I had known ” he 
began. 

“Certainly, certainly! I realize you 
acted in perfect good faith. You’re like 
the majority of people in Sequoia. You’re 
all so crazy for rail-connection with the 
outside world that you jump at the 
first plan that seems to promise you 
one. Have you promised Ogilvy a 


franchise? 





HERE was no dodging that ques- 

tion. Poundstone could not guess 
just how much the Colonel really knew, 
and it would not do to lie to him. 
Poundstone only knew that Ogilvy could 
never be to him such a powerful enemy 
as Colonel Seth Pennington; so he 
chose the lesser of two evils. 

“The city council has already granted 
a temporary franchise,” he confessed. 

Pennington sprang furiously to his 
feet. “Dammit,” he snarled, why did 
you do that without consulting me?” 


“Didn’t know you were remotely 
interested.” Now that the ice was 
broken, Poundstone felt relieved and 


was prepared to defend his act vigor- 
ously. “And we did not commit our- 
selves irrevocably,” he continued. “The 
temporary franchise will expire in 
twenty-eight days—and in that short 
time the N. C. O. cannot even get 
started.” 

“Have you any understanding as to 
an extension of that temporary fran- 
chise, in case the N. C. O. desires it?” 

“Well, yes—not in writing, however. 
I gave Ogilvy to understand that an 
extension could readily be arranged.” 

“Any witnesses?” 

“TIT am not such a fool, sir,” Pound- 
stone declared with asperity. “I had 
a notion—I might as well admit it— 
that you would have serious objection 
to having your tracks cut by a jump- 
crossing at B and Water streets.” And 
to justify himself and inculcate in 
Pennington an impression that the 
latter was dealing with a crafty mayor, 
Poundstone smiled knowingly. “ 
repeat,” he said, “that I did not put it 
in writing.”” He leaned back nonchal- 
antly and blew smoke at the ceiling. 

“You oily rascal!” Pennington solilo- 
quized. “You're a smarter man than 
I thought. You're trying to play both 
ends against the middle.” He recalled 
the report of his private detective and 
the incident of Ogilvy’s visit to young 
Henry Poundstone’s office with a small 
leather bag; he was more than ever 
convinced that this bag had contained 
the bribe, in gold coin. 

“Ogilvy did business with you through 
your son Henry,” he challenged. Pound- 
stone started violently. “How much did 
Henry get out of it?” Pennington con- 
tinued brutally. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars re- 
tainer, and not a cent more,” Pound- 





stone protested virtuously — and 
truthfully. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars! 
Poundstone, you’re funny. Upon my 
word, you’re a scream.” And the Col- 
onel gave himself up to a sincerely 
hearty laugh. “You call it a retainer,” 
he continued presently, “but a grand 
jury might call it something else. How- 
ever,” he went on after a slight pause, 
“let’s get down to brass tacks. How 
much do you want to deny the N. C. O. 
not only an extension of that tempor- 
ary franchise but also a permanent one 
when they apply for it?” 

Poundstone rose with great dignity. 
“Colonel Pennington,” he said, “you 
insult me.” 

“Sit down. You've been insulted that 
way before now. Shall we say one 
thousand dollars per each for your three 
good councilmen and true, and for your- 
self that sedan of my niece’s? It’s a 
good car. Last year’s model, but only 
run about four thousand miles and in 
tiptop condition. It’s always had the 
best of care, and I imagine it will please 
Mrs. P. immensely. Of course, I will 
not give it to you. I'll sell it to you— 
five hundred down upon the signing of 
the agreement, and in lieu of the cash, 
I will take over that jitney. Then I 
will employ your son Henry as the 
attorney for the Laguna Grande Lum- 
ber Company and give him a retainer 
of twenty-five hundred dollars for one 
year. I will leave it to you to get this 
twenty-five hundred dollars from Henry 
and pay my niece cash for the car.” 

For the space of a minute the Mayor 
weighed his son’s future as a corpora- 
tion attorney against his own future as 
mayor of Sequoia—and Henry lost. 

“It might be arranged, Colonel,” he 
murmured in a low voice—the voice of 
shame. 

“It is already arranged,” the Colonel 
replied cheerfully. “Leave your jit at 
the front gate and drive home in 
=e ear. I'll arrange matters with 
er.” 


IDING home that night in Shirley 

Sumner’s car Mrs. Poundstone leaned 
suddenly toward her husband, threw a 
fat arm around his neck and kissed him. 
“Oh, Henry, you darling!” she purred. 

“Oh, go to the devil!” he roared 
angrily. “Shut up and take your arm 
away. Do you want me to wreck the 
car before we’ve had it an hour?” 

Colonel Pennington had little diffi- 
culty in explaining the deal to Shirley, 
who was sleepy and not at all inter- 
ested. The Poundstones had bored her 
to extinction, and upon her uncle’s 
assurance that she would have a new 
car within a week, she thanked him and 
retired. Shortly thereafter the Colonel 
sought his own virtuous couch and pre- 
pared to surrender himself to the first 
good sleep in three weeks. “Luckily I 
blocked the young beggar from getting 
those rails out of the Laurel Creek 
spur,” he mused, “or he’d have had his 
jump-crossing in overnight—and then 
where would I have been?” 

He was dozing off, when a sound 
smote upon his ears. Instantly he was 
wide awake, listening intently. 

Suddenly, out of the deep, rumbling 
diapason he heard a sharp click—then 
another and another. He counted them 
—six in all. 

“A locomotive and two flat-cars!” 
he murmured. “And they just passed 
over the switch leading from the main- 


line tracks out to my log-dump. That 
means the train is going down Water 
Street to the switch into Cardigan’s 
yard.” 

With the agility of a boy he sprang 
into his clothes, raced downstairs, and 
leaped into Mayor Poundstone’s jitney, 
standing in the darkness at the front 
gate. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HE success of Bryce Cardigan’s 

plan for getting his rails down from 
Laurel Creek depended entirely upon 
the crew of the big mogul. Should the 
engineer and fireman decide to leave 
the locomotive at the logging-camp for 
the night, Bryce’s task would be simple. 
On the other hand, should they run 
back to Sequoia with the engine, he 
and Ogilvy faced the alternative of 
“borrowing” it. 

Throughout the afternoon, after hav- 
ing sent his orders in writing to the 
woods-boss, via George Sea Otter (for 
he dared not trust to the telephone), 
he waited in his office for a call from 
the logging-camp. Finally, at a quar- 
ter of six, Curtis, his woods-boss, 
rang in. 

“They’re staying here all night, sir,” 
he reported. 

“House them as far from the log- 
landing as possible and organize a 
poker-game to keep them busy in case 
they don’t go to bed before eight 
o'clock,” Bryce ordered. “In the mean- 
time, send a man you can trust down 
to the locomotive to keep steam up 
until I arrive.” 

He had scarcely hung up, when 
Buck Ogilvy came into the office. 
“Well?” he queried casually. 

“Safe-o, Buck!” replied Bryce. “How 
about your end of the contract?” 

“Crowbars, picks, shovels, hack-saws 
to cut the rails, lanterns to work by, 
and men to do the work will be cached 
in your lumber-yard by nine o’clock.” 

Bryce nodded his approval. “Then I 
suppose there’s nothing to do but get 
a bite of dinner and proceed to busi- 
ness. 

Buck insisted on keeping an engage- 
ment to dine with Moira, and Bryce 
agreed to call for him. Then Bryce 
went home to dine with his father. Old 
Cardigan was happier than his son had 
seen him since his return. 

“Well, sonny, I’ve had a mighty 
pleasant afternoon,” he declared as 
Bryce led him to the dining-table. “I’ve 
been up to the Valley of the Giants.” 

Bryce was amazed. “Why, how 
could you?” he demanded. “The old 
skid-road is impassable.” 

“Not a bit of it,” the old man re- 
plied. “Somebody has gone to work 
and planked that old skid-road and put 
up a hand-railing on each side, while 
the trail through the Giants has been 
grubbed and smoothed over.” 

“How did you discover this?” Bryce 
demanded. 

“Judge Moore, representing the new 
owner, called round this morning. He 
said his client knew the property held 
for me a certain sentimental value, 
and so the Judge had been instructed 
to have the skid-road planked and the 
forest trail grubbed out—for me. It 
appears that the Valley is going to be 
a public park, after all, but for the 
present, it is my private park.” 

“This is perfectly amazing, partner.” 

“It’s mighty comforting,” his father 
admitted. “Guess the new owner must 
be one of my old friends. Remember 
the old sugar-pine windfall we used to 
sit on? Well, it’s rotted through, but 
the new owner had a seat put in there 
for me, a lumberjack’s rocking-chair. 
I sat in it, and the Judge left me, and [I 


did a right smart lot o’ thinking. And 
— it didn’t lead me anywhere, stil] 
—er. ” 

“You felt better, didn’t you?” his son 
suggested. a 

John Cardigan nodded. “I'd like to 
know the name of the owner,” he said 
presently. “I’d like mighty well to say 
thank you to him.” 

Buck Ogilvy came out of the restau. 
rant with Moira, just as Bryce, with 
George Sea Otter at the wheel of the 
Napier, drove up to the curb. The 
left Moira at her boarding-house, and 
rolled noiselessly away. 

At nine o’clock they arrived at Car. 
digan’s log-landing and found Jim 
Harding, the bull-donkey engineer, 
placidly smoking his pipe in the cab, 
Bryce hailed him. 

“That you, Jim?” 

“You bet.” 

“Run up to Jabe Curtis’s shanty, and 
tell him we’re here. Have him gather 
his gang and bring two pairs of over- 
alls and two jumpers-—large size— 
with him when he comes.” 

Harding vanished into the darkness, 
and Buck Ogilvy climbed up into the 
cab and glanced at the steam-gauge, 
“A hundred and forty,” he announced. 
“Good enough!” 





RESENTLY the woods-boss, accom- 

panied by thirty of his best men, 
came down to the log-landing. They 
clambered aboard the engine and tender, 
hanging on the steps, on the roof of the 
cab, on the cow-catcher—anywhere they 
could find a toe-hold. Harding cast 
aside the two old ties which the engine- 
crew had placed across the tracks as 
additional precaution; Buck Ogilvy cut 
off the air; and the locomotive and 
tender began to glide slowly down the 
almost imperceptible grade. 

At the junction with the main line 
Buck backed briskly up into the Laguna 
Grande woods, and coupled to the two 
loaded _ flat-cars. The woods-gang 
scrambled aboard the flats, and forty 
minutes later they rumbled down 
Water street and slid to a grinding 
halt at the intersection of B Street. 

From the darkness of Cardigan’s 
drying-yard, twenty picked men of the 
mill-crew now emerged, bearing lan- 
terns and tools. Under Ogilvy’s direc- 
tion the dirt- promptly began to fiy, 
while the woods-crew unloaded the 
rails and piled them close to the side- 
walk. 

Suddenly a voice, harsh and strident 
with passion, rose above the thud of 
the picks and the clang of metal. | 

“Who’s in charge here, and what in 
blazes do you mean by cutting my 
tracks?” 

Bryce turned in time to behold Cole 
nel Seth Pennington leap from an 
automobile and advance upon Buck 
Ogilvy. Ogilvy held a lantern up to 
the Colonel’s face and surveyed Pen- 
nington calmly. 

“Colonel,” he began with exasperat- 
ing politeness, “—I presume you are 
Colonel Pennington—my name 3 
Buchanan P. Ogilvy, and I am I 
charge of these operations. I am the 
vice-president and general manager of 
the N. C. O., and I am engaged in the 
task of making a jump-crossing © 
your rails. I had hoped to accomplish 
this without your knowledge or con- 
sent, but now that you are here, that 
hope, of course, has died a-bornin. 
Have a cigar.” And he thrust a per 
fecto under the Colonel’s nose. Pen- 
nington struck it to the ground, and on 
the instant, half a dozen rough rascals 
emptied their shovels over him. He 
was deluged with dirt. 

(Continued on page 347) 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 


B2*cz CARDIGAN and Buck Ogilvy are determined that that jump- 
crossing shall goin. Colonel Seth is equally determined that it shall 
not. A battle royal is in progress, Bryce and Buck having outwitted the 
Colonel by obtaining a franchise, the Colonel being the stronger, how- 
ever, both in finances and because he is utterly unscrupulous. : 

Shirley fights fairly, and is just beginning to suspect her uncle’s 
methods in protecting their joint interest. “ 
tain her friendship with Bryce and also with Moria MacTavish, his 
office aide, with whom redheaded Buck has fallen deliriously in lov® 
Through Bryce, Shirley obtains a dictograph to overhear the secret col 
versation of her uncle and Mayor Poundstone. 


She has managed to main- 
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American Agriculturist, April 14, 1923 





There’s more to advertising 


than advertisements. 
see in the newspapers and maga- 
zines is only part of the business. 
A very important part, but by 
no means all of it. For it does 
no good to create a desire for 
any product with the buying 
public if they can’t get that 
product when they go to their 
store. The dealer, the storekeeper 
must also be convinced of the 
merit of the product and also 
that there will be a demand from 
the buying public for it. So ad- 
vertising falls into two main 
branches. The first is to persuade 
the dealer to stock the product 
and the second is to tell the 
public about the product’s ad- 
vantages so that they will go to 
the store and buy it. 


Every week in the American 
Agriculturist you see advertise- 
ments of different products—lots 
of them. You see many things 
that you would like to have and 
decide to get the next time you 
stop at your store. The fact 
that the advertisement appears 
in the American Agriculturist is 
proof that the product’s all right 
and this factor plays no small 
part in making your decision. 
But how would you feel if you 
went to your dealer determined 
to get this or that product and 
he informs you that he never 
heard of it, and doesn’t stock it? 
Naturally you would be disap- 
pointed; you would feelin a way 
cheated. Probably you could 
send directly to the manufac- 
turer and order the product, but 
that is more or less trouble. 


The manufacturers who ad- 
vertise in the American Agricul- 
turist also are making efforts to 
sell their products to the dealers 
of New York State, both by ad- 
vertising and with salesmen. 
But they don’t reach them all. 
And that’s where we decided to 
do our bit. For the aim of the 
American Agriculturist is to 
serve the farmers of New York 
State in every possible way. And 
if our readers see an advertise- 
ment in our columns of some 
product that they would like to 
get, we want them to be able to 
stop at their store and find it 
there. 


So we decided to establish a 
new service. Sort of a handy 
man to help the Magazine itself. 
So every now and then we get 
out a little booklet which we 
appropriately call “The Hired 
Man.’ Its work is to do some of 
the chores that the American 
Agriculturist can’t do _ itself. 


to the dealers in the State. It 
tells them which manufacturers 
are advertising in the American 
Agriculturist and the advan- 
tages of their products. In this 
way every dealer is advised be- 
fore-hand of products that there 
is certain to be a demand for, 
because of advertisements ap- 
pearing in the American Agri- 
culturist. Then when a reader 
wishes to buy any of the things 
he has seen advertised, he will 
be more likely to find them at 
his dealer’s. So, though “The 
Hired Man” doesn’t go directly 
to our readers, still it is working 
for them all the time and is an- 
other evidence of the desire of 
the American Agrculturist to be 
of assistance to the farmers of 
New York. 


Advertising Manager 
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“The Hired Man” goes directly, 
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The Passing of a Great Farm Industry 


(Continued from page 331) 


respectable and the riff-raff reported 
for the picking. Special trains brought 
in hundreds from the city. On the Pa- 
| cific Coast the Indians, the Japanese 
and the Chinese did most of the work. 

Some growers would hire only decent 
folks, and the harvest would be safe 
and sane. In other cases, most scan- 
dalous abuses occurred because of the 
social freedom of the “yard” and 
“house.” When the day’s work was 
over, the devil got his inning. The “hop 
digs,” or dances, sometimes lasted until 
morning. Drinking was common. And 
at its worst, the hop-picking season 
| brought brutal fights and murder. Men 
lost their sense of manhood and women 
| lost their virtue. 

At their best, hop pickings offered 
advantages. I personally know two 
couples, now long since married, who 
met in the hop yard and who have been 
happy and contented ever since. I 
know one woman who worked faith- 
fully through the season in order to 
buy a set of false teeth that cost ten 
dollars. It was a source of cash in- 
| come for many poor families. 


The Material Side 


A pile of money was spent on the 
|crop. Setting the yard, buying the 
poles, the wire and string; grubbing, 
tying and cultivating; sulphuring, 
picking and curing; pressing and mar- 
keting demanded more expenditure 
than most any field field crop you can 
| think of. One grower said that his 
| twine alone cost $1,000. Often a grow- 
er would have invested several thou- 
sands in kilns, boxes, presses, etc., and 
more thousands in the new crop in the 
form of fertilizer and labor, and didn’t 
know whether the price would be six 
or sixty cents per pound. In one case 
he stood a chance to lose a small for- 
tune and in the other case to make one. 
One grower sent his sons to college on 
hop proceeds, and the checks they got 
from Dad depended on the market price 
of the season’s crop. 

The main reliance of the hop grower 
was the brewers’ demand. It has been 
said that the Volstead Act caused a 
material loss of two billion dollars to 
| brewers, distillers and saloon-keepers. 
No one has apparently thought of the 
millions lost to hop growers, who have 
sacrificed expensive yards, spray rigs, 
kilns and all that went with the indus- 
try. Often they themselves haven’t 
thought of it in that way. 

As a reliable source of farm income, 
hops have always been an unreliable 
crop. I have before me a list of 43 
men who were intimately connected 
with hops. Here are some of their 
comments: “Just gbout come out 
even,” “Millionaires one day and pau- 
| pers the next because the money came 
| all at once,” “Took all the cows pro- 

duced to pay the pickers,’ “Man that 
never raised hops came out ahead.” 

A writer has said in regard to fer- 

tilizing the crop: “The amount of ma- 

| nure should be all one can possibly af- 
| ford, and then a little more.” And 
| that is just what they did; invested 
heavily in material and labor, spent a 
little more than they had and trusted 
to luck to come out ahead of the game. 
| A few made money, but the great mass 
of growers lost. 


The Moral Issue 


How about the good church men, the 
elders, the deacons and the prohibition- 
ists who raised hops to make beer? 
There was a moral issue apparent, and 
there were a few men who calmly re- 
| fused to have anything to do with this 
| crop, the acknowledged purpose of 

which was to give the deliciously bitter 
flavor to an intoxicating drink that was 
steadily growing in consumption. On 
| the other side, there were apparently 
| good Christian men who liked their 
| bottle and who refused to let the left 
| hand know what the right hand did. 
| Many hop growers, I think, failed to 
| consider the final use of hops. They 
recognized the crop as having possibili- 
ties for profit. They did not try to 
reconcile their feelings toward their in- 
dustry and toward temperance. There 
were many who wouldn’t drink and who 
wouldn’t desire their children to do so. 

No state in our country ever had so 
many hops as New York, and no coun- 
ty stuck to their raising with more 
stubborness than Schoharie. Now those 


] 
r young, women and children, the 
| 








glorious days are gone. Hop houses 
are going to ruin, the cowls idly yield 
to the wind, the duster is rusting and 
the picking boxes falling to pieces. 

From a material standpoint, we can 
rightly say that the loss of hops was 
not a real loss. In their place have 
grown up such parts of the farm busi- 
ness as dairying, potato growing, al- 
falfa culture, which are much more 
substantial and much less speculative. 
The hop industry was built on the 
sands and the irresistible flood-tide of 
pubic opinion washed it away. 

Any industry of the world will sooner 
or later be measured by its contribu- 
tion to the welfare or happiness of 
humanity. Weighed in this scale, hops 
were found wanting. It ig sad to con- 
template the fact that men gave their 
lives and fortunes to a thing that had 
no real usefulness in the world. The 
hop industry has fallen forever from 
its high estate, and few there are to 
mourn its fall. 

Within a few years we shall almost 
have forgotten that hops once grew so 
thick that a man might travel for 40 
miles and never be out of sight of a 
“field like a forest.” There will be a 
few old folks to tell us stories of “hop- 
loops,” and record yields and prices of 
a dollar a pound. There will be found 
a few stray vines in neglected corners 
near the woodlot. A vine or two may 
be trained at the rear of the farm 
house, and the product used for “hop 
tea.” In its own language, the industry 
“hopped out” with great promise until 
the auctioneer of time and conditions 
struck it off with the words, “going, 
going off, gone.” 


The Valley of the Giants 
(Continued from page 346) 


“Stand back, Colonel, if you please. 
You’re in the way of the shovellers,” 
Buck Ogilvy warned him soothingly. 

Bryce came over, and Pennington 
choked with fury. “You—you oe 
he sputtered, unable to say more. 

“I’m the N. C. O.,” Bryce replied. 
“Nice little fiction about the switch- 
engine being laid up and the Laurel 
Creek bridge unsafe for this big mo- 





“You’ve stolen my engine,” Penning- 
ton almost screamed. “I’ll have the 
law on you for grand larceny.” 

“Not to-night, at least,” Bryce re- 
torted gently. “Having gone this far, 
I would be a poor general to permit 
you to escape now. You’d be down 
here in an hour with a couple of hun- 
dred members of your mill-crew. You 
will oblige me, Colonel Pennington, by 
remaining exactly where you are!” 

To Bryce’s infinite surprise the Colo- 
nel smiled. “Oh, very well!” he re- 
plied. “I guess you’ve got the bulge 
on me, young man. Do you mind if I 
sit in the warm cab of my own engine? 
I came away in such a hurry I quite 
forgot my overcoat.” 

“Not at all. I'll sit up there and 
keep you company.” 

Half an hour passed. An automobile 
came slowly up Water Street and 
paused half a block away, evidently 
reconnoitering. Instantly the Colonel 
thrust his head out the cab window. 

“Sexton!” he shouted. “Cardigan’s 
cutting in a crossing. Get the mill- 
crew together and phone for Rondeau 
and his crew. Send the ‘switch-engine 
and a couple of flats up for them. 
Phone Poundstone. Tell him to have 
the chief of police a 

Bryce Cardigan’s great hand closed 
over the Colonel’s neck, while down 
Water Street a dark streak that was 
Buck Ogilvy sped toward the automo- 
bile, intending to climb in and make 
Pennington’s manager a prisoner also. 
He was too late, however. Sexton 
swung his car and departed at full 
speed down Water Street, leaving the 
disappointed Buck to return panting. 

Bryce Cardigan released his hold on 
Pennington’s neck. “You win, Colo- 
nel,” he announced. “No good can come 
of holding you here any longer. Into 
you car and on your way.” 

“Thank you, young man,” the Colo- 
nel answered, and there was a metallic 
ring in his voice. He looked at his 
watch in the glare of a torch. “Plenty 
of time,” he murmured. “Curfew shall 
not ring to-night.” 

(Continued next week) 











$1,000.00 


INSURANCE 


FoR 5Q cents 


As a part of our broad policy of 
service to readers, we now offer 
you a $1,000 Travel Accident 
Policy for one year with a three- 
year subscription for American 
Asriculturist all for only $2.50— 
just 50 cents more than our 
special price for a_ three-year 
subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed In a Train or 
Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 


Don’t make the mistake of 
neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. Is not 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy > You need protection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident In- 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 
from. 

Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


Both Hands 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


Both Feet . 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,060.00) 
Either Hand and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Foot j 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye x 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less, 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 














HAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Als 
461 FourtTH AVE., New YorK CITy. 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 
American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.50 in full pay- 
ment for both the policy and subscriptions. 


Signed... ...eeeerseees oi aly 
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A Whole Page of Ideas For the Home Makers 


Clothes, Health and Hobbies are all Considered, while Aunt Janet Talks to Older Women 


A HOBBY, often recommended for 
the “tired business man,” has an 
equal or greater value for the middle 
aged woman. She it is who may be- 
come a hypochondriac unless some new 
interest comes into her daily life. 

To many a woman of middle age has 
come her first vacation period in twenty 
or more years; her children are grown 
up and away from home, her house- 
keeping cares have greatly diminished, 
her busy earlier years have so shut her 
off from church and community activi- 
ties that she must make a real effort 
to get back into the swing. Then, too, 
she has probably had little time for 
self-improvement or study 

Times change rapidly, and she, in 
her busy and confining home life, 
has not kept pace with events. This 
is the dangerous time, for her interest 
and attention are likely to be turned 
in upon herself Without a new ab- 
sorbing interest, she becomes self-cen- 
tered and morbid. 


Who Knows this Person? 


We have all known such women, 
nervous, semi-invalids who enjoy talk- 
ing of real or imagined ills. “I caught 
such a terrible cold last week, and it 
settled on my chest until I almost had 
pneumonia.” “The doctor says I have 
kidney trouble, and bladder trouble, 
and liver trouble, and rheumatism, 
and sometimes indigestion, and that’s 
enough for any one woman,” “I’m tak- 
ing two kinds of medicine now,” etc., 
etc., ad nauseam. 

Sometimes there really is genuine 
illness, but many times the aches and 
diseases are mainly faneied. The col- 
lege-bred daughter, with a knowledge 
of psychology, may understand the sit- 
uation and suggest a “mind cure,” but 
poor mother only feels that she is mis- 
understood, and that daughter is un- 
sympathetic, and draws closer in to her 
shell of self-pity. 

To such women an absorbing hobby 
may come as a life-saver in very truth. 
All her life she has probably had some 
unsatisfied longing—to paint, to collect 
moths, or to study music. Only the 
other day an acquaintance confided, “I 
am a natural born poet, but had to 
leave school when I was in the fourth 

rade and never could study any more.” 
Rew, at fifty, she has the spare time 
She is not very likely to become a poet 
laureate, but she will get an unlimited 
amount of pleasure from trying to 
write. 

Try a Correspondence Course 


No woman in possession of her fac- 
ulties is too old to undertake some new 
interest. One middle-aged woman I 
know is part way through her third 
correspondence course. She is not only 
keeping her spare hours fully occupied 
with congenial work, but she has no 
time to think whether she feels ill or 
not. She is benefiting physically and 
mentally, and, incidentally, in a small 
financial way also. 

A correspondence course has the ad- 
vantage over a course of study under- 
taken unaided, of giving an outside 
stimulus which prevents one becoming 
discouraged and abandoning the work. 
The necessity of sending in lessons at 
frequent intervals and the inspiration 
derived from a bracing comment or 
word of praise from the teacher, will 
spur one on to continue, and even to 
attain, some prominence in the chosen 
line. 

Consider What Others 

“Oldsters” have many surprising pos 
sibilities hidden away under their gray 
hair. George Eliot wrote her first novel 
while in her forties; Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr was fifty and ill when she pro 
duced her first novel, and had written 
over fifty between that time and the 
age of eighty-seven. S. Weir Mitchell 
wrote three historical novels between 
the ages of sixty-seven and seventy- 
nine. William De Morgan took up lit 
erary work late in life, and produced 
four novels in the three years after he 
was sixty-seven. 

Similar accomplishments could be 
cited in other lines of endeavor, and 


Have Done 


any woman, whatever her age, may 
well feel encouraged to start in at 
once on whatever has been her most 


cherished ambition. 


will come and straddle 
for aye!—VINCY 


Contentment 
the home ridgepole 
PRESTON LOOPs. 


QUICK ORANGE FROSTING 


After baking a cake one day, I noticed 
on the pantry shelf, 


a lonely orange 
and I thought some orange frosting 
would taste good, so I made up a recipe 


which was so delicious that 1 am pass- 
ing it on to others: 

Boil together the juice of one orange 
and one cup of sugar until it hardens 
when dropped into cold water. Then 
pour it slowly into the stiffly beaten 
white of one egg, stirring all the time. 
Beat until smooth and spread on cake. 
If a stronger orange flavor is desired, 
add a little grated peel. 

Before beating an egg white, I al- 
ways add a pinch of salt and one table- 
spoon of cold water. This insures a 
quick whip, and nearly doubles the 
amount of white.—LuLu A. CAMP. 


A NOVEL SWEATER TO MAKE 


A sweater especially designed to suit 
the older woman’s figure is this, and it 
has lines which make it unusually be- 
coming. The sleeves are comfortably 
loose; the skirt portion is fulled over 

















the hips, the waistline is low and 
marked only by a narrow drawstring 
belt 

The original sweater was made in 
blue, with gray angora trimming. Pur- 
ple, black, a dull rose or dark gray 
would all be suitable for the sweater. 

Directions for making will be sent 
for 12c in stamps. Address your order 
to Fashion Editor and ask for de- 
sign El. 

Next week we will show one of the 
new sleeveless tuxedo sweaters for the 
younger woman. 


AUNT JANET APPROVES OF 
HOBBIES 
Dear Nieces 

What is a hobby and why? 

That is a double-barreled question 
that farm women might well think 
over. Too many of us think of a hobby 
as the idle-hour pastime of some -city 
millionaire—collecting Chinese vases or 
raising expensive toy dogs. A hobby 
need not be a costly luxury—indeed, it 
may be a veritable life-saver for the 
country woman as well as for her 
more leisurely city sister. 

4 hobby is simply a way of letting 
off steam. Steam which cannot escape 
explodes Even children need a hobby; 
it may change as they grow older, or 
they may develop it along better lines. 
But usually we think of a hobby as the 


outlet by which some full-grown man 
or woman allows accumulating steam 
to escape. 


Mrs. Loops—you will find her article 


on this page—has some pertinent things 
to say about the especial value of a 
hobby to the woman just verging on 
middle life; the one who has perhaps 
lost the first enthusiasm of youth which 
transfigures homely tasks and not yet 
gained the philosophic calm of old age. 
She knows whereof she speaks. 

What hobbies have you found fun 
and profit, too—you busy farm women 
who still manage to catch a few hours 
a week for that important outside in- 
terest? The rest of us would like to 
hear about your hobbies, big and little. 


Yours, 
( ) j- —_— 


IS YOUR CHILD BEING CHEATED 
JEAN HENRY 
Child Health Organization 


EOPLE first began to be civilized 

when they hit upon means of meas- 
uring things—wheat, oil, cheese, skins. 

And with the bartering of so many 
pounds of this, for so many pounds of 
that, came two things into the minds 
of people. One was the desire to give 
as little as possible and the other was 
to get as much as possible. Since then 
the human race has been trying to keep 
itself honest. Those who buy have al- 
ways had to check those who sell. 

And in that way scales came to be 
one of the most important of the tools 
of civilization. 

There are scales in the barn, scales 
in the kitchen, scales in the grocery, 
scales at the elevators, scales at the 
railway stations. No one takes an- 
other’s word for the weight of the hay, 
of the sugar, of the flour, of the grain, 
of the cabbages. Every man is re- 
solved not to be cheated, but— 

Are there scales in the school house? 
Do you know whether your children are 
being cheated of life? 

It is perfectly true that life and 
health can be measured in pounds. Ac- 
curate tables have been worked out 
showing just how many pounds Mary, 
aged eleven, should weigh for her 
height, and how many pounds Bill, 
aged eight, should weigh. 

“Mary? Why, she’s doing nicely,” 
you think. “Of course, she hasn’t been 
quite as round and rosy as her cousin 
of the same age over at Hillsboro, but 
she’s at the growing age.” 

Just think a minute. Since Mary 
began to grow so thin last fall, haven’t 
you noticed that she’s terribly fretful 
at times? Remember what a good child 
she always had been. Now she quar- 
rels with Bill and complains about 
helping with the dishes. 


A Few Pounds Make a Big Difference 


Just to look at Mary you would say 
she weighs ten pounds less than her 
cousin Sue. And those ten pounds that 
she lacks—what do they represent? 

They represent her present health, 
her future growth, her mental develop- 
ment. 

Is Mary to be cheated of these ten 
precious pounds? 

Of course not, if you know about 
it. But how can you know whether 
Mary’s weight is the proper amount 
for her height unless she is weighed 
regularly? Mary is growing rapidly. 

If there were some one who would 
weigh the children regularly! It is so 
hard to attend to things like that at 
home. Why not the school? 

If there are scales in every school 
where the children are weighed regu- 
larly once a month, you and all the 
parents of your district will know 
whether your children are being cheat- 
ed of the abundance of life and health 
to which they are entitled. 

Scales are truly one of the most im- 
portant of the tools of civilization. 

You can interest the other women 
in your district in putting into the 
school-house this all-important tool, 
and keep up the interest in its use. A 
mother and a father should be as 
keenly interested in the child’s monthly 
weight increase as in his grade in arith- 
metic. Both may go up at the same 
time. 

The children themselves will be ab- 
sorbed in the game. When Mary steps 
onto the scales next month and finds 
that she is two pounds nearer “her 


number,” she'll begin to look forwarg 
with keen joy to piling her record 
faster than. the others month after 
month. 


TWO SMART SPRING DRESSEs 


IRST, a.dress for the heavier mate. 

‘rials, twill, or silk, or satin. The 
ever-popular navy blue or medium gray 
with black trimming and a smart buckle 
to add style, would be excellent for 
No. 1645. You can make it with the 
flared sleeves and long ffont panel 
shown in the larger picture, or with 
the close sleeve and plain side closing 
illustrated in the smaller one. This 
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pattern is excellent for its adaptability, 
as it can be used in a variety of ways, 
simple or elaborate. 

No. 1645 cuts in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches, bust measure. In the 
36-inch size this style requires 3% 
yards 40-inch material, with 1% yards 
32-inch contrasting. Price, 12 cents. 


Then comes a frock of distinctly new 
design. The dropped waistline, popular 
“jacquette” closing and one-piece gath- 
ered skirt are all features of the new 
mode. No. 1718 is suitable for a cool 
figured voile, for a printed foulard, or 
for a gay Egyptian crépe. Or it could 















































17/8 
be made of plain material and one of 
the new and riotous oriental designs 
used for trimming. 

No. 1718 comes in sizes 16 years, 36 
38, 40 and 42-inch chest, bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch ma 
terial, with 5% yard contrasting. Price, 
12 cents. 

To Order: Write your name and 
address painly, enclose 12 cents m 
stamps for each pattern ordered; sem 
your order to Fashion Department. 

Our Spring Book of Fashions, con- 
taining all the new models for the by 
ing season, is ready. In addition 
over 300 patterns, there are pages» 
embroidery designs, styles worn PY 
movie stars, and dressmaking lessons - 
help the beginner. The price is 10 cen 
a copy. Address your order to brand 
ion Department, American Agrees 
ist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New Yori 
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Popular Candy Recipes 


Mabel F. Mitchell Gives Some Which Use Molasses 


FEW weeks ago we gave recipes on 

the use of molasses in cookies and 
bread. But it is perhaps even better 
used as an ingredient for delicious 
home-m ade candies, and the following 
recipes should be extremely popular. 


Peanut Candy 


One pint of molasses, juice of one-half 
lemon; one and one-half cups of pea- 
nut meats; one tablespoon butter. Boil 
the molasses, lemon juice and butter, 
and when it forms a hard ball in cold 
water, remove from stove and beat, 
adding the nuts. Cut in squares be- 
fore real cold. 


Chocolate Marshmallow Candy 


One cup molasses; 2 ounces grated 
chocolate; 1 cup thin cream; % tea- 
spoon vanilla; % cup brown sugar, or 
corn syrup; % teaspoon soda; 1 dozen 
marshmallows. Boil molasses, sugar, 
chocolate and cream to the hard ball 
stage, then add soda and vanilla and 
beat thoroughly. Just before taking 
from the stove, add marshmallows, cut 
into bits, and let stand on the back of 
the stove until they are melted, then 
beat well. Pour into greased pan and 
when cold cut into squares. 


Butter Scotch 


% cup molasses; 1 
tablespoon vinegar; 2 tablespoons boil- 
ing water; % cup butter. Boil the in- 
gredients until the crack or brittle 
stage. Pour into buttered pans about 
\%-inch thick, and mark into squares 
while still warm. 


One cup sugar; 


Sorghum Pop-Corn Bars 


Two cups sorghum; % cup thin 
cream; 1 pint popped corn. Boil mo- 
lasses and cream to hard ball stage. 
Stir in the popped corn and mix well. 
Turn into a square or oblong pan well 
buttered, and press until flat on the top. 
Cut into bars when cold. 


Plain Molasses Taffy 


Two cups molasses; % cup corn 
syrup. Boil to the crack stage, turn 
out into greased pan and when cool 
pull until light colored. Cut into vari- 
ous shapes with sharp scissors. Some 
add one tablespoon vinegar just before 
removing taffy from the stove. Others 
a half teaspoon cream tartar, which 
makes your candy whiter. 


Pop-Corn Nut Brittle 


One cup molasses; % cup brown 
Sugar; % cup corn syrup; 2 quarts 
popped corn; 1 cup chopped peanuts. 
Boil molasses, syrup and sugar, to the 
crack stage. Stir in corn and nuts until 
all are covered with the mixture. This 
will sometimes press into shapes, and 
then be broken into various shapes and 
sizes, while at other times each kernel 
will be nicely coated. Good either way. 
This is also very nice poured over 
puffed wheat or rice, thus combining 
food with candy, and is good for the 
children. Marshmallows may also be 
dipped in this mixture and are delicious. 


SAVE ON LABOR AND MATERIAL 


Two neighbors decided last summer 
that it would be necessary to paint 
their homes. One house was colonial 
yellow, with white trimmings, and the 
other a white house with green blinds. 
In both cases the buildings were badly 
soiled and stained, but the paint itself 
Was in fairly good condition. 

Neighbor No. 1 tried an experiment. 
He hired a young fellow out of work to 
wash the outside of his house with soap 
Powder, water and a scrubbing brush. 
As a portion was finished, it was rinsed 
With the hose. The results were so emi- 
hently satisfactory that Neighbor No. 1 
decided that it was not necessary to 
Spend a couple of hundred dollars in 
Painting that year. 

‘eighbor No. 2, an energetic widow, 
employed the same young man to give 
€ outside of her house a bath. The 
Tesults were equally good. Both home 
Owners then had a painter come and 
Paint porch floors, steps, railings and 
Pillars, and, pre sto! the houses looked 
80 well that they will go through this 
summer nicely. 
aint saves 





the surface, and too 


heavy a coating is not desirable. Each 
family estimates that they have saved 
about $150 by the method described, 
for the next coat of paint will last so 
much longer.—EMMA GRAY WALLACE. 


PRETTY PANSY FACES 


Who does not admire the pretty 
pansy faces, with their varied mark- 
ings? They laugh at us all summer 
long, in all climes and under all 
conditions. 

Still pansies have very definite likes 
and dislikes. They like partial shade, 
coolness, and moisture. I have seen 
them growing in the hottest sun and 
blooming bravely, though the soil in 
which they were growing was poor and 
dry. This made them give small 
Sinan, but they bravely did their 
vest. 

If you want big blooms of rich dark 
coloring, get a good strain and plant 
in a rich soil in partial shade, where 
tree roots do not sap the moisture. Give 
them plenty of water. They are like 
the voilet, natives of woody vales, 
where the soil is deep and mellow, and 
moisture is abundant. To get the best 
results you should give as near these 
conditions as you can, but don’t give 
up your pansy faces if you cannot, for 
they make the best of conditions as 
they find them. The earlier you sow 
the seeds the finer flowers you will 
have.—RACHAEL RaAg. 





OUR MEDICAL QUESTION BOX 
Dear Dr. West: 

I am badly troubled with my feet, hav- 
ing pain constantly under the_ toes. My 
mother and grandmother had severe foot 
trouble before me and this pain frightens me. 

Mrs. R. W. G. 

Bathe your feet night and morning, 
and sprinkle the parts under the toes 
that are so sore with a little pulverized 
tannin. Give your feet deep-seated 
massage every night, using a little 
olive oil and pressing and rubbing the 
bones thoroughly in order to quicken 
the circulation of blood through all the 
tissues. 

Always wear good whole stockings 
(by that I mean none that are mended), 
‘and the best of cushioned footwear with 
good heavy soles. 

* * «x 


My hair is very thin dnd oily, with split 
ends. Would massage help? 
had no effect. 
other trouble? 


Yes, the general condition has great 


Miss W. H. F. 





So far it has | 
Does this result from any | 


effect upon the hair, which, as you | 
know, springs from the nervous system. | 
In your case the oil glands of the scalp | 


are overactive. I would suggest that 


you trim the split ends regularly every | 


week or two, and that you rub into 


the scalp every night the following | 


tonic: 

Quinine Sulphate, % dram; 
1% dram; Camphor, % dram; 
4 dram; Oil of Bay, 1 dram; 
to make 8 ounces. 

x * * 


Chloralhydrate, 
Oil of Cajeput, 
Alcohol enough | 


I suffer greatly from sick headaches, have 
a yellow skin, become very dizzy and have 
a blur across my vision. I am not able 
to go anywhere to spend the day without 
returning with an attack. Miss A, M. E. 

Yours is a clear case of billious head- 
aches. You must be very careful of 
your diet. Do not partake of any foods 
containing white flour, any rich, heavy 
gravies, any made-over dishes. Confine 
yourself to bran and graham flours, to 
green vegetables (no potatoes, as they 
are too starchy). No tea or coffee, no 
dairy foods for the present. You may 
have lean meats. This seems a re- 
stricted diet, to which I will add an 
abundanege of fruits, especially the juices 
of lemons, oranges and grape fruits. 
Jhese juices have a particularly sal- 
ubrious effect on the liver. 

You should breathe deeply of fresh 
air all of the time, and should walk in 
every kind of weather from two to five 
miles daily, breathing deeply the while. 


Wear some good gloves on your hands 





in the spring of the year when they 
are soft and tender, then you will not | 
have the skin peeled off when you | 
strike them unexpectedly. 
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JUST AS GOOD AS WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 
NO OTHER SO FRAGRANT AND DELICIOUS 
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SUITS WHEN OTHERS DISAPPOINT 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Th Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 


“ e ’ prises a 4, 444 or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 

Pride ? bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled fiat- 

back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 


Attings. J, M. SEIDENBERG 00..is “inc. 


264 W. 34 8t. Bet. 7th and 8th Aves 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS 


Send a dollar for 30 bulbs (will 
bloom this summer), including 
pink, white, scarlet, yellow, crim- 
son, orange, rare purple, etc., with 
easy planting directions, postpaid. 
Send for free illustrated catalog of over 
one hundred magnificent varieties, 

HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 

Box 351, New Lebanon,. NY. 
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Ever- Bleouian 


ROSE BUSHES 


AS A GIFT For Only 2 Yearly Subscriptions for American 
YOURS Agriculturist at $1.00 each. Your own renewal may 


be sent as one of the two subscriptions required. 














American Agriculturist 





No reader can afford 
to miss this mammoth 
gift offer —the greatest 
collection of plants we 
have ever given. 


What can add more 
to the charm and beauty 
of your home than 
bowers of exquisite 
fragrant roses? Roses 


breathe sentiment and 
happiness. No home is 
complete without this 


remarkable collection 
of 5 pink, 4 white, 
5 red and 4 yellow 
roses. One of them is 
a climber. These rose 
bushes are guaranteed to 
reach you in good condi- 
tion in proper time for 
planting in your locality. 


The entire lot of 18 rose- 
bushes will be sent you, 
postpaid, for only two yearly 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 
Address 


461 FOURTH’ AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


MAPLE SYRUP PRICES 
UNCERTAIN 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


ECAUSE of the extreme lateness of 

the maple sap production season this 
year, it seems likely that the crop will 
be considerably short of last year and 
prices consequently higher. Up to 
April 1, no sap had been drawn in 
Vermont and very little in New York 
State except in southern counties. A 
few large dealers have offered prices 
on new run syrup and sugar, but prac- 
tically no business in new maple prod- 
ucts has been done, and future prices 
are very uncertain. 

As usual New York City quotations 
have little relation to the market. 
Miscellaneous farmer packed syrup at 
the commission houses, old crop, is 
selling in a small way at $1.60 to $1.70 
per gallon, in gallon tins, and sugar at 
25 to 30c a lb. The practice of farmers 
in New York and Vermont, of shipping 
their syrup and sugar to commission 
merchants in New York and Boston is 
one of the biggest factors in keeping 
producers from getting better prices 
for their syrup. This ungraded product 
of irregular quality sells at whatever 
blended syrup manufacturers are will- 
ing to pay for it. Although undesirable 
compared with a uniform product such 
as that of the Vermont Maple Products 
Cooperative Exchange or Maple Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Association of New 
York, it enters into direct competition 
with the standardized product. These 
two organizations in the two biggest 
maple producing states of the country 
are making a fight for better grading, 
packing and marketing of maple prod 
ucts that deserves the support of every 
farmer with a sap bush. 


SWEET POTATOES UP SLIGHTLY 
The severe weather around April 1, 
tended to check sweet potato shipments 
somewhat and make a better market. 
New Jerseys sold last week at $1 to 
$1.65 per bu. hamper, the top price 
going only to best graded stock. 
GOOD DEMAND FOR POTATOES 
Because of bad roads up-State and 
growers holding for higher prices, 80c 
@ $1 per bu, the buyers in New York 
City are ordering potatoes from Wis 


consin and Minnesota at prices rang- 
ing from $1.90 to $2 cwt. sacked, 
delivered. The market in the yards is 


steady and the dealers are optimistic. 

Southern new potatoes are arriving 
in small quantities. Virginia Bliss 
Triumphs sold at $8 to 10 bbl. Florida 
Spaulding Rose in double headed barrels 
sold generally last week at $15 bbl for 


No. l’s. Bermudas No. 1’s sold as high 
as $22 per bbl. 
Out of the 434 cars of potatoes re- 


ceived at New York the last week in 
March, 191 came from Maine, 71 from 
Long Island, 90 from New York State 
and 28 from Wisconsin. 

States bulk per 180 Ibs in yards sold 
at $3.25 to $4 and Maines, up to $4.50 
on April 6. Most of the shipments in 
the yards at end of last week were 
sacked western, showing a large amount 
of frost. The best of these sold at $2 
to $2.75 per 150-Ib. sack. 

MORE SOUTHERN CABBAGE 

Out of 77 cars of cabbage received at 
New York in the last week of March, 
only 11 came from New York State and 
58 from Florida and South Carolina, 7 
from California and 1 from Mexico. 
For really good old crop cabbage, how- 
ever, the market was better the first 
week in April with prices at $25 to $30 
a ton. 


WESTERN APPLES HEAVY 


Not only in New York City but right 
in cities in the heart of fruit growing 
sections, western boxed apples have 
lately been in heavier supply in trade 
channels than barreled apples. Out of 
209 cars of apples received at New 
York the last week of March, 124 came 
from the West and only 68 from New 
York State and 17 from Virginia. The 
first week in April barreled apple re- 
ceipts were algo light and a large pro- 
portion showed scald and poor condition. 
The market was good for fancy barreled 
stock. Some of the Western winesaps 


of high color and attractive appear- 


ance now on the market have about as 

much flavor as a ball of sawdust. 
Wholesale prices barreled stock, A 

grade 2% inch at New York April 5, 





were: 
Rest Ord ‘ 

Raldwin $5.75@6 $4 a 
Greenings . 5.75@6 i 1 
Ben Davis 7 i 
N. Spy .... 11@12 

BUTTER ADVANCES AGAIN 

In the middle of the first week in 


April, creamery butter went back up to 
the high level of two weeks or more 
previous. Creamery, higher score than 
extras, was quoted at 51% to 52c Ib., 
and extras at 50% to 5lc on April 4, 
but on April 5 declined to 50 to 50%e 
for higher score and 49'%c for extras, 
which was still about %c ahead of the 
week previous. Whenever the top price 
reaches 5ic there seems to be a check 
in buying and reaction down again. 
New York has been just enough be- 
low the Chicago market to bring a large 
amount of out-of-town business, and 
shipments from here to other Eastern 
cities have been heavy. In addition to 
using up fresh receipts, the reserve 
stocks have been drawn on. On April 4 


o 


called a “speculative level,” that is, to 
the point where speculative buyers see 
a prospect of making money by putting 
eggs into storage. Some of these specu- 
lative buyers have been willing to pay 
28¢ doz. for storage-packed by the car- 
load and 27 ‘sc for less than carloads. 

Pacific Coast whites, extras, sold 
April 5 at 35 to 35%ec. Fresh gath- 
ered extras (Middle West and South- 
ern) sold at 30 to 3le. Duck eggs, 
selected, at 42 to 43c per doz.; goose 
eggs, $1 doz. 

When you ship eggs in second-hand 
cases, be sure to remove all old mark- 
ings of every description and pack with 
excelsior pads, new flats and fillers. 
Write your address plainly on the tags 
and state the number of dozen eggs in 
the crate either on end of crate or on 
a slip inside. It is safer to get tags 
from the receiver to whom you ship 
than to use cards of your own. 


OVERSUPPLY OF LIVE POULTRY 

New York was oversupplied with 
freight shipments of live fowls from the 
West last week. On April 5 prices 
were 5 to 7c lower on both freight and 
express shipments than the week be- 








eastern farmers sold on April 5: 


Good to prime 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... S6G@SS scwtece 8 8 =——istw te ote 
Other hennery whites, extras... ccccccccccce SG £#§#:¢¢°ésekheses qo ‘@sese« 

Extra firsts.... TWETECETITCTOTICIT TTT TT 31@33 29@30 27s 
First 5 nied bead hatin cake ik alent % 299@30 kaa 25% 
Gath: 1, whit first to extra firsts........ _—— #$ ecanen jo «eats 
Lower grades a Sel seeee 0 rs a ee 
H y brov xtra TEEETECOLETL oe — essen jo ~s0#@e< 
Y hered brow ind mixed colors, extras..... 29@32 28G@29 es ccc 
PURIOGD NG. Be cceccecesecsecesececcecve ee sues = eee 0 0—tiéiam Sw HS 

Butter (cents per pound) 

Creamery (salted) high score. 50@501% 54@55 Beeees 
I COE SONG s cevcecccescccccecaucses 19 6 D2@5S wae 
State dairy (salted), fimest.....cceccesee ee 48%4@49 SO@SL — anne 
. 171, @48 (2@49 hee 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


U. S. Grades Old Grade Standards 














Timothy No. 2 $25@26 $20@21 $21@22 
Timothy Ne. 3S . . 1c ce coccccescccccsescecses +) {3 eee ee 18@19 
Pimothy Sample. ..cccscvccsccacescsccccce ° 16@1S- — nee ess 
Fat light clover mixed ....ccccccccacsecsecs 25M26 = — wwe eee 21@22 
Alfalfa, second cutting. ...ccccccccccceccecccs O@3L —s ne wnee ie kee 
SN ED ig «oko RR OO obneetedceees ex ese 8=—&§ Sao 0 15.50@16 
Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per lb.) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy.....ce.e-ceeveces 1@26 29@30 0@31 
Fowls. leghort Ind POOP. .ccoccceccccccoce . 26@28 27@28 
Chicker JeMGROFNS. .cccccccccsocccescoses e 21@2 ZI@ZS nce 
ROOTER. oc ct étines céveesccncem eccece 66eeee 15@16 17@18 19@20 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium....... eccceccccceces ° 13%, @14% 12@14% wt eee - 
Bulls, common to Z00d.......ccceesees eecces 4@4*; Sos, #8 wessce 
Lambs, common to f00d....ccccccccccccceses 91446@12% 13%@15%  aeerce 
Sheep, common to good eweS.......e--cecsees 3'e@5}s4 946@10 eecces 
Hogs, Yorkers . 2 occ ce cece cceccccccecccece 9@o\% : eeenes 
there were only 1,570,396 Ibs. in public fore. Poor white Leghorn fowls had 


cold storage warehouses, or less than 
25,000 packages. 

It looks as though production would 
increase very gradually, due to the late 
spring, bad roads, ete. 


EGG MARKET WEAKER 


After the Easter trade was over, re- 
ceipts of eggs fell off a little at New 
York, but the market became very weak 
and prices declined. On April 5 nearby 
hennery eggs were about 4c lower per 
dozen than a week previous. Prices 
were irregular and unsettled. State 
eggs as they run sold in round lots at 
30c per doz., with many sales at less. 
Some fancy Jerseys sold at 36c, but the 
best selected Jerseys brought 38 to 39c. 
The top price for fanciest State and 
other nearby eggs was 38c. On the 
same date last year the top price on 
nearby hennery whites was 37c. 

The total March receipts of eggs at 
New York of 980,934 cases broke all 
records. In the last 20 years, the 
nearest volume of March receipts to 
this year was in 1921, when there were 
979,513 cases. 

In spite of these heavy arrivals the 
movement into cold storage has been 
gradual. On April 4 there were only 
105,543 cases in public cold storage at 
New York, compared with 217,234 cases 
same date last year. The total stored 
in the four largest markets was about 
one-third that of last year. Consump- 
tion of eggs increased enough this year, 
as prices went down to clean up the 
heavy March receipts fairly well. But 
a flood of eggs is expected this month, 
and prices tend rapidly toward what is 


to be sold as low as 23c to move them. 
The holiday demand for fancy fat fowls 
practically ended with the Wednesday 
before Easter. From now on and dur- 
ing the summer the demand will be 
greater for light fowls than heavy. 

Express shipments of broilers were 
in larger supply, trade was slower and 
prices gradually declining. The White 
Leghorn spring chickens received have 
been mostly too small for the best trade, 
and best prices are paid only for those 
over 1 lb. each. On April 5 Leghorn 
broilers, by express, sold at 55 to 65c 
each; colored broilers, 70c each. 

Rabbits, live, 30 @ 32c lb.; pigeons, 
per pair, 70c; guineas, 70c per pair; 
ducks, Long Island, 35¢ lb.; ducks, 
other nearby sections, 28 @ 30c; geese, 
13 @ 15e Ib. 


LIVE CALVES IN GOOD DEMAND 

In spite of fairly heavy receipts of 
live calves last week the market con- 
tinued good for them due to active 
demand. Prime calves found a firm 
market, selling April 5, at $15.25 to 
$15.50 per 100 lbs.; fair to good, $14 @ 
$15; small calves, $4.50 @ $6. 


DRESSED MEAT SUPPLIES HEAVY 

The supply of medium-grade dressed 
calves was excessive last week, but 
there was no surplus of choice to fancy 
veals. Most sales on April 5 of fair to 
prime veals were in range of 10 to 14c, 
with a few selected at 15 to 16c. Com- 
mon calves were very low, small veals 
going down to 3 to 4c per lb. 

Dressed lambs were in heavy supply 
and very much lower, with market 





weak. Dressed lambs, poor to good, per 
carcass, $3 to $9, choice dressed hot. 
house lambs, $10 to $11. 

Very little country dressed pork 
ceived and market dull. > 


WILL CONDEMN DIRTY CALvgs 


There has been so much complaint 
lately relative to the dirty condition of 
country dressed calves received at the 
West Washington Market, that the local 
Health Department has announced that 
hereafter such calves will be condemned 
and seized. Skins or hides have been 
muddy and dirty, and more or less 
bloody in some instances. Condemna- 
tion will mean that shippers lose not 
only the calf, but the transportation 
cost. It is suggested that after thor- 
oughly cleaning the carcass, both inside 
and out, the skin on each side of the 
opening from the neck to the rump be 
drawn together by sewing with white 
cord to keep out dirt which may be 
gathered in transit. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN HAY MARKET 


Arrivals of hay at New York last 
week were not heavy and prices and 
conditions changed very little from the 
previous week. The market continued 
fairly firm, but it is the general belief 
that shipments will increase rapidly as 
the country roads get better. The 
quality of most of the hay received is 
very poor and “No. 1 Timothy” is 
practically unknown on this market 
now. There is always a real demand 
for better quality of hay. Clover and 
timothy mixed with a low percentage 
of clover has sold fairly well lately but 
will not be wanted when the weather 
is warmer. 

Rye straw is unusually scarce and 
sells easily at $30 to $32 a ton. Some 
Canadian hay arrived lately but sold at 
discount because pressed too heavily, 
a Hudson River boat shipments as 
yet. 


FURTHER DECLINES IN FEED 


There were further declines in vari- 
ous feeds last week as shown by follow- 
ing prices per ton, in 100-lb. sacks, 
carlots Buffalo rate basis: 


Gluten feed, $40.55 ; Cottonseed meal, $44.75; 
Oil meal, $39; Dried brewers grains, $49; 
Standard spring bran, $33.75; Hard winter 
bran, $34.25; Standard spring middlings, 
$33.25; Choice flour, middlings, $35.25; White 
hominy, $32.05. 

Corn advanced %c. Rye declined 1c per bu. 
No. 2 yellow corn per bushel, 86%c; No. 2 
white oats, 53%4c; Barley, feed, 72@76c; No 
2 Rye, 90c. 


CASH GRAINS AT NEW YORK 


The following were cash grain prices 
at New York, April 6: 


No. 2 red wheat, $1.49% ; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.35; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.2714; No. 2 
yellow corn, 95¢c; No. 2 mixed corn, 9414; No. 
2 white oats, 56c; rye, 93c; barley, 80@81le; 
buckwheat, $1.86@$2.10. At Chicago—No. 
yellow corn, 7614@77c; No. 2 white oats, 45% 
@46%. 











Get our price before 
you sell. We buy it 
in large or small lots. 
Spot cash; quick re 
turns. Will furnish 


sacks. Write to-day giving us full pat 
ticulars. Send the names of your friends. 


KEYSTONE HIDE CO., Lancaster, Pa 
WRITE FOR FREE SHIPPING TAGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


SHIP. tothe right howe 


M. ROTH & CO. 


EST. 1892 


185 Duane st. N. ¥.¢ EGGS 

WANTED FRESH 

Brown and White Eggs 
Also Duck Eggs 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
23 and 25 Jay Street, New York 
Established 1867 
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American Agriculturist, April 14, 1923 
KERLIN 


CHICKS ati 


ENGLISH - AMERICAN 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS | 


CHICKS from 265-270 Egg 

Strain stock and PEDIGREED 

STOCK FROM 280 TO OVER 

300-EGG HENS. POSTPAID. 

h h ord One hundred per cent. 

Be eval Guaranteed. A Special Discount of $3 

- 100 Chix on orders placed promptl k of 

j »rmation to poultry raisers F' EE. for the 

seking WANT you to have it. Drop us a card 

fight now . — you forget it and let us tell you more 

about this truly wonderful strain of layers. 

Member International Baby Chick Association 


KERLIN'S GRAND VIEW POULTRY FARM 
op 


valuable a 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every 


| THREE MILLION FOR 1923 


from heavy layl 


QUALITY ohh ks 


at small additional cost 
We deliver by parcel post anywhere East 
= f the Rockies and guarantee 95° afe 
rrival 
Gudeh'e Ghandand Write Nearest Address, To-day, for 
Smith s Standard as 
¢.U_3.Pat.Of Catalog—F REE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 
Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Ohi .. 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Ill., Depi 67 27 Se. Dearborn Street 
(Member International Baby Chick Association 


Boston, Mass., 
Philadelphia, lee 





DAY OLD CHICKS 


From Select, Hogan —- Flocks 
on free range -fed and 
handled to insure aan vigorous 
Chicks Heavy Layers 


PRICES, WHITE & BROWN LEG. 
agg bm ANCONAS, 


$14; 500, $65. B ED 
ROCKS. 50, $8.50; 100,$16; 500, $75. 
right and shipped right Postpaid. 


Hatched 


wot, live delivery guaranteed tank Refer- 
ence Order direct from this ad Circular 
free. Borst & Roek, Box §, Deg Michigan- 
Only 20 hours from New York City 





~ BABY CHICKS 


from strong and vigorous 
northern raised flocks of English 
White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
for high egg production. We guar- 
intee 100% live chicks on arrival. 
Postage PAID. Prices reasonable. 
Instructive Catalog and prices free on request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 
Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 

§.C. Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds. Big 

husky chicks from the very best of free range 

stock. Circular and price list free. Fourteen 


years hatching experience. Full count and 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 


Box A SERGEANTSVILLE, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 


From carefully selected to lay flocks in 
BARRED, WHITE and BUFF ROCKS, 


Hatched 








WHITE and GOLDEN WYANDOTTES, 
BLACK MINORCAS, BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS, S. C. and R. C. REDS, ANCONAS, 
WHITE, BROWN, BLACK ‘and BUFF 


L EGHORNS, and Assorted for Broilers. Pro- 
duced by % om of many years’ experience who know how to 
hatch ¢ rong, healthy Chicks. Fair prices Post- 
paid, full — > aaa guaranteed. Get our catalog and 
full particulars. Bank Reference. NEW WASHINGTON 
HATCHESY, Box A, New Washington, Ohio. 


CHICKS WITH PEP, $11 Per 100 and Up 


Selected Hogan-tested flocks. Postpaid, full 
live delivery guaranteed Buff Orpingtons, 
Wh. and Sil. Wyandottes, 50, $9.25; 100, $18. 
Barred and Wh. Rocks, S. and R. C. Reds, 
50, $8.25; 100, $16. Anconas and Heavy Broil- 
, $7.25; 100, $14 Wh., Br. and Buff Leghorns, 
50, $7; 100, $13; mixed, all varieties, $11 per 100 
Straight. On 500, 5°, off; 1,000, 10%, off. 
Free catalog Member I. B. C. A. 
HOLGATE HATCHERY, Box A, Holgate, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS—Our 19th Season 


Hatched from standard, pure bred, 
free range stock by long expe rienced 
operators r'welve leading varieties, 
$10 per 100, uy Shipped Postpaid. 

Safe delivery g aranteed. Illustrated 
catalog free 


a CENTURY HATCHERY 
New Washington, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS 











of heavy laying quality at the right 
price. Barred, White and Buff Rocks ; 
Brown, White and Buff Leghorns; 
.. C. and S. C. Reds; White Wyan- 


dottes, Buff Orpingtons and Anconas 
We hatch our own Chicks. Circulgr 
free. For a square deal, write to the 


_OHIO HATC HERY, Decatur, Ohio 
BABY CHICKS frst, am beh ao 
lay stock pacnetas 1 


nas, oy at ras, 16c. each; White 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorna, I4c. each; 








Buff Rocks, Reds, Ar 
Wyandottes, 1s each 


— 1c. each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c, each. Safe delivery 
uaranteed by prepaid parcel post 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. Y. 


CHICKS | THAT MAKE PROFITS 
ng, vigorous, well-hatched Chicks from 
y tee od flocks of S. C. White, Brown and 


# ult Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Buff 

0 tons and Anconas 100°;, live delivery 

4 teed Postpaid Catalog giving parti 

ess » price list on request ank Ref 
BLUFFTON HATCHERY, Box T, Bluffton, 0. 


TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS 
THAT LIVE 
Silver Laced W yandottes, eee and Barred Rocks 
and 8. C. R. I. Reds 
Pekin, Rouen and at ‘Runner DUCKLINGS 
ALDEAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


CHICKS 


Right prices. P; stpald 





heavy -laying 
Wyandotte 


From good selected 
flocks of Rocks, Reds, 
Aneonas, 
Rank referen: 
Box 4, ter 4, McALLISTERVILLE, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 


vig. fluffy, lively kind-—-THE KIND 
AVE AND GROW--FROM PER 
SUPERVISED and CULLED 
» NGE FARM FLOCKS of heavy 
strains pre i = mo 
xdern hatcheries in 
tRED and, WHITE 
MINORCAS, ; 
0 BURF ORPING TONS and 





how Re, 
10, $8 Ow, $15 





3 ° 

50, $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $60. Postpaid ancl 
delivery guaranteed a Reference 
hem whet u Ww 
them. Free circular NORWALK CHICK HATCHERY. 
Box B6. Norwalk, Ohio. Only 15! from New York Cit 


7 BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg Hens 


9 ato ks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 

W. Leghorns, K Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp 
oh Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8.00 per J00. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds. Circular free 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
a. = = 


full live 
y direct from this ad and get 





7 Can furnish 
PORAY’S CHICKS 2 v:c0°s.< 
White Leghorns 
from Heavy Ege Layers, headed by Certified 
cockerels. Pedigreed chicks from Certified 
stock, also eight-week old pullets and up. 


P.H. PORAY, .2. WILLIAMSON, N. Y. 


IDYLDELL FARM 0 
Standard Quality Chicks 


WOLCOTT, NEW YORK 

Baby Chicks, April delivery; Barred Rocks, Rh Island 
Reds, Anconas, $18 per 100; White Wy: . ae Black 
Minorcas, $20 per 100; White, Brown and Black Leghorn 

Our hens are all bred for extra heavy) lay- 
live delivery guaranteed Order direct, fron 
deposit will book your 
for 8-10 and 12 weeks old Leghort 
$50 » er 100 














$16 per 100 
ing. 100% 
this ad and save delay 25% 
order now 
Puilets, 


Booking orders 
White Indian Runner Ducklings 


BABY CHICKS 





We ship anywhere and pay parcel post 
charges and guarantee 95° safe arrival 
Barred White and Buff Rocks, R 

Reds; White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; 
White Wyandottes;) Black Minorcas; 
Anconas; White and Buff Orpingtons; 
Mixed (odds and ends) Write to-day 


for prices Prompt deliveries 


E. P. GRAY, Box 90, Savona, 


Gillette’s Poultry Fa arms) 


We are netting the price _— on chicks our or nde 3 
in now We have ready all at we are ¢ hav 


N. Y. 








three varieties 


low An 10 
BLACK MINORCAS ‘ $17 $82.50 $160 
WHITE LEGHORNS. $16 $77.50 $150 
BARRED ROCKS : $18 $87.50 $160 
The chicks come from the best obtainable stock 
GILLETTE'S POULTRY FARMS, North Rose, N. Y. 





BRED -TO-LAY CHICKS 


Direct from large Modern 65-acre Poultry 


Farm. Result of ten years of careful breed 
ing for heavy ese production, Winner 
leading shows M. A.C. Inspected 


Approved, 100% live arrival guaranteed 
Shipped Postpaid Lae reference. Order 
once at these pri Di ee for Catal 


Barron English White Les she 
horns, and S.C 





An conas 





yf bo0, $115, 


TowmLnE ee FARM, Box 28, R.-1, ZEELAND, MICH. 


=| CHICK PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION & SELECT GRADES 


from 40 breeds, heavy layers. 4 


kinds of ducklings Postage 
PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
Hatcheries EAST & WEST from which to 
ship. A month's Feed FREE Big 
Catalog Free Stamps appreciated. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS Gambier, Ohio 
1923 Chicks we au oN Bal Leshorns 








Anconas, Reds, 100, $15; 500, $70 Buff 
Orpingtons, Wh. Rocks Minoreas. Wh 
isandottes, 100, $16: 500 $75 Assorted, 
mixed, 50, $6: 100, $11: 500,80. From heavy 
laying flocks. Postpaid to you. 100¢ live 
delivery guaranteed. Reference Bank of 
Berne ‘ree Circular 
Globe Hatchery, Box 57 Berne, Ind. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed on earth. Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. 


LOOK! Baby Chicks $10 a 100 


All pure-bred varieties Postpaid. 








URGE STOCK ti outtry,Twrkers,deete, Ducks Guineas, 


PIONEER raRus,  ietfend, Pennsylvania. 


W; catalog. 








Leghorns, Minorcas Also low prices on Pullets, Turkeys 

Full live delivery guaranteed. Ducks, Geese, Brooders, Supplies, ete. 
free. RELIABLE HATCHERY, Big catalog mailed FREE. Address 
JAS. W. HOUCK &CO., Box 47, TIFFIN, OHIO 

SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 

GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARES AND 

DOGS. Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 











Good 
Chicks 


FROM 
TOMS RIVER 


hatches. 


Box P 








W HITE Leghorn baby chicks, from pedigreed, 
heavy laying stock of business poultrymen. 
Hatched from eggs laid by mature hens mated to sons 
of 200-egg layers or better. 
reasonable in price. 


HARDY PULLETS, 8 TO 10 WEEKS OLD 


Same vigorous, business quality, selected from early 
Order now for early laying. 


Write for Illustrated folder 


Authorized Breeder’s Association 


Wa. JounstTonr, Mer 


High in productive value, 





Toms River, New Jersey 








High Producin¢ 


Vigorous BabyChicks 










Capacity 150,000 healthy chicks 
tata 


those who know how. 


Fully guaranteed, direct from Trapnested, Pedigreed Tom Barron and Holly- 
setting wood Imported White Leghorns. 
300-eg¢ birds, but @ high flock average egg produttion— that’s where you 
make your profit. Hatched in the largest and finest Hatchery in Michigan, by 


World's champion layers, Not just a few 


if you order now. We can also save 


you 
money on Brown Le ghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds and White 





Weseeiiens. Satisf. 






or your money back. 








SUPERIOR POUL! 











a 
2 
* 
® 25 Chicks $11.00 
® 
a 
a 





Y FARIS Do. 127, Zeeland, 


wo" ee 






50 Chicks $21.00 
Also R. 1. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. 


PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 


i free for the asking. Write for it today. 


, ULS.A. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


100 Chicks $40.00 


Order direct from this ad. 


BSB EBEEES 








| BUY HUBERS 


RELIABLE CHICKS | 











bil 


Our 14th Year 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 
order for some of our Reliable Chicks and we will prove that we 
chicks for the money than youcan get elsewhere. 


give you better 


Combination Offers and Specials offered. Order early. 


for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


1,000,000 For 1923 


Give us your 


Write 





North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 





CHICKS—$13 to $16 per 100 and Ur 


Priceson. . 100 300 500 


Varieties 
Buff & White Wyandottes & Buff Rocks 
Barred Rocks, R. & 8. C. Reds, Anconas 
White, Brown & Buff Leghornus 


Our Chicks are from selected heavy iooinn Suse. fed and well cared for and in a 
ORDE 
and get them WHEN YOU 


manner to insure strong and vigorous Chicks. 
THIS AD, and save time 


Kirkersville Savings Bank 


‘a: E HATCHERY 


Circular Free. 


Box D 


POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 


ro $16 $47 $78 
$8 $15 $43 $72 
$7 $13 $38 $63 


R NOW. 
WANT 


DIRECT 
THEM. 


FROM 
Reference: 





KIRKERSVILLE, OHIO 





= $11 Per Hundred and Up 


, CHICK From Selected, Pure Bred, Hogan tested flocks on free range 
ruary 19th. 175,000 Chicks for season of 1923. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 

VARIETIES eos ‘ Prices on cccvecs OO wesc BED 105.088... 888 

White & Silver Wyan., W hite Orpingtons & Black Minore a re ee a Pa) 

White & Bull Rocks...........+..000 bebdeskdccusveces Ge <0 Bseseos: Geena’ 

Barred Rocks, KR. & 38. C Reds. Anconas, 4 Black Leghorns. eeeee seceeeeeees BOD. cee Begone Me 72 

White and Brown Leghorns $33:066604060 SODicdses 13. « ie 52 

Mixed, all varieties, odd lots... Besece 33 » 


1000 orders at same rate as 500 


ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, | 


Ge ti our 1923 © atalog. 


Reference, Athens National Bank 


ox Y. THENS, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS 


Do you want service? 
Every flock certified. 
95% live arrival guaranteed. Parcel Post charges 
Catalog and price list free. 

CANFIELD HATCHERY, No. 20 Court Place, Sidney, Ohio 


ing every day. 
any time. 
paid by us. 


LX 


SERVICE 


400,000 CHICKS 


nd strong Chicks from walpred Bit we. 
, kept peeve laying hens. ( 
as is > kept heavy i z 


y &B GHORNS, 50, $7: 190, 
7 XL $62.50. BARRED & WHITE ROC ke 8 





\ > & R. OC. REDS, ANCONAS, 5), & 100, $35 
ry Sho, $72.50, WHITE WYANDOTI 50, $8.50; 
100, $16; 500, $77.50. Bl CPF OPINGTONS. 

SILVER WYANDOTTES, 50, $9.50; 100, $18; 500 $87.50. 


POSTPAID. Live arrival guaranteed; Bank reference 
Order direct from this ad. Free circular 


MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


750,000 CHICKS 


— $10.50 PER 100 AND, UP. | From, Hogan 
teated, we ept, hee’ laying flocks Wh., Br 
and B iat ors, 50, $7; 100, $18; 500, $62.50. Bar 
Rock 5 100, $14; 500, $67.50. 
s, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, 








wh eee, Min 





Re« , 
$72.50. Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyandottes, 50, $9; 
100, $17; 500, $82.50. Mixed, 100, $11; 500, $52.50 
Postpaid and full live delivery 
ad. ALSO BGGS FOR HATC HING Free Catalog. 
Only 18 hours to New York City 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


uaranteed. Order right from this 
Ref. 4 Banks. 


TRI-STATE HATCHERIES, Box 510, 
(Q_PROFITA A 


tar. Rock, 100, $18; 4,08, $165. R. L Red, 
00, $19; 1,000, $170. Marron S. C. White 
L eghorn, 100, $15; 142.50. Mixed, 100, 

13. Catalog free. HUMMER’S POULTRY 
FARM, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 










1,000 








We have live healthy chicks hatch- 
We ship anywhere, 





Attractive Chick Investments 
FROM SELECT PURE- BRED FLOCKS 
yer s and tae bh LEGHORNS, Ancona’, 


, $14; 500, $65 
ROCKS, REDS, and MINORCAS, 50, $8.50; 


100, $16.50; 500, $75. Discount on orders of 
1,000 or more. From extra select flocks $2 per 
100 higher. Postpaid to your door. Full live 
count Geese Bank Reference. Free Cat- 
alog e know it will be to your advantage to 
get our catalog and A. price list before > name ES final codanee re- 

garding your investment in Chicks this d for it TODAY 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS Box L, Sectend, Mich. 


Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

W yandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 

combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 

Utility pany 16th year. Catalog free. 
US AND BE SATISFIED 


RY 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORN 


THE WORLD'S BEST LAYERS. BABY CHICKS. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, W. Y. 























kveready Spotlight 


aith the 


300-Ft ange 





Everywhere on the farm, an EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT takes safety and conveni- 
ence with you— instant light when you 
need it, right on the spot you want it 


Plus Value Earns 
Mighty Welcome 


Sweeping public approval everywhere 
confirms our belief that this car—decid- 


Ever grope around in a dark hay mow? Bother- 
some, and dangerous too! Why not avoid it with 
an Eveready Flashlight, and see where you step, and 
what you do? The reliable, handy, safe, portable 
light. No fire hazard. No naked flame, or spark. 
The only light that defies wind and rain. 

An Eveready has a thousand uses on the farm. A 
single use may prove worth a thousand times its small 
price: $1.35 to $4.50. 

~ + 
There are 60,000 Eveready dealers trained to deliver 
Eveready service with the sale of Eveready Flashlights 
and Unit Cell Batteries; at electrica!, hardware, drug, 
sporting goods and general stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops. 


‘| FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


Flashligh«¢ complete for 


every purty from 
$1.35 up to $4.50 
F. O. B. 
FACTORY 
1%2 H. P. 


Battery 
Equipt 


edly the best Overland ever built—is the 
outstanding automobile value in the 
world today. 





The new Overland offers you greater 
comfort and greater beauty—at the low- 
est price in its history. The body is all- 








steel, finished with hard-baked enamel. 
Triplex.Springs (Patented) absorb road 











shock and prolong the car’s life. The 
hood is higher. Body lines are longer. 


Seats are lower. 





And you can depend upon the faithful 
Overland motor for smooth perform- 
ance and the economy of 25 and more 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. Drive 
an Overland and realize the difference. 


Dependable 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
t 


Make more money on your farm The New 


“Time is money” on the farm today. Uses gasoline alone. Has high tension bat. 








Every farmer knows that he must make 
every minute count to get the most produc- 
tion and profit out of his place. You can 
save time— and ‘“‘time saved is money made” 
with a Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z"" Engine. 


This famous helper is now at work on more 
than 350,000 farms. At present remarkably 
low prices the 14 H.P. Battery Equipt 
Model is the cheapest farm help any man can 
have. It does more work for less money than 
any other machine or man you can employ. 
It has been in such great demand all over the 
country that for many months the factory 
was unable to build enough of them. 


tery ignition, hit-and-miss governor and bal- 
anced safety flywheels. Control lever gives six 
speed changes. Carburetor requires no 
adjusting. A remarkable value. 


The magneto equipt 1% H. P., 3 H. P., 
and 6 H. P. are real kerosene engines, but 
operate equally well on gasoline. Have 
simple high tension oscillating magneto. 
Throttling governor assures steady speed. 
Prices, F. O. B. Factory. Add freight to 
your town. 


1% 8.P.$71 3H.P.$105 6H. P. $168 
Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. 


Write for complete details. See the engines 
at your dealer's. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


Eastern Branches: New York; Baltimore; Boston 


touring SDD 


ROADSTER, $525 
Aili prices f.o. b. Toledo 

















COUPE, $795 








